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Gift 

establishes 
Munk 
School 
of  Global 
Affairs 

The  University  of  Toronto 

launched  the  new  Munk  School  of 
Global  Affairs  April  13. 

An  unprecedented  gift  of  $35  mil- 
lion from  Peter  and  Melanie  Munk 
will  dramatically  expand  U of  T’s 
research  capacity,  enable  the  hiring  of 
new  faculty  and  drive  the  expansion 
of  new  facilities.  This  first-tier  profes- 
sional school  will  play  a key  role  in 
educating  Canadians  as  global  lead- 
ers. 

The  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs, 
under  the  direction  of  University 
Professor  Janice  Stein,  signals  a new 
frontier  of  scholarship  in  Canada’s 
higher  education  community.  The 
Munk  School  positions  U of  T as  a 
leading  player  in  a broad  range  of 

• $35-MILLION  GIFT  ON  page  4 


Five  honoured 
with  President's 
Teaching  Awards 

BY  EtAiNE  SMITH 

There  will  be  five  new  members  of 
U of  T’s  Teaching  Academy  in  the  com- 
ing year,  the  seats  filled  by  the  four  pro- 
fessors and  one  senior  lecturer  named 
as  winners  of  the  2010  President’s 
Teaching  Awards. 

This  year’s  honorees  are  Professors 
Robert  Brym  of  sociology,  Steve 
Joordens  of  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  Scarborough, 
Paul  Stevens  of  the  Department 
of  English  and  Michael  Wiley 
of  the  Division  of  Anatomy  in  the 
Department  of  Surgery  and  Barbara 
Murck,  a senior  lecturer  in  the 
University  of  Toronto  Mississauga’s 
Department  of  Geography.  They  were 
chosen  by  a committee  chaired  by  the 
provost  and  their  appointments  to  the 
Teaching  Academy  were  approved  April 
21  by  Academic  Board. 

“The  winners  of  the  President’s 
Teaching  Award  reflect  the  diverse 
ways  that  effective  teaching  can  occur 
in  support  of  student  learning.  It  is 
inspiring  to  witness  the  incredible 
teaching  talent  we  have  across  our 
U of  T campuses,”  said  Professor 
Carol  Rolheiser,  director  of  the 
Centre  for  Teaching  Support  and 
Innovation  and  a member  of  the  judg- 
ing panel. 

FIVE  ON  PAGE  4 


Killam  Prize  awarded 
to  medical  professor 


Professor  Mark  Henkleman  of  medicine  operates  a mouse  imaging  centre 
and  jokingly  likens  himself  to  Walt  Disney. 


BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

U of  T professor  Mark  Henkelman 
of  medicine  has  been  named  the  win- 
ner of  one  of  five  2010  Killam  Prizes. 

This  prestigious  award  is  presented 
to  distinguished  Canadian  scholars 
who  have  conducted  exceptional 
research  in  five  areas:  engineering, 
health  sciences,  natural  sciences, 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 
The  annual  awards  are  administered 
by  the  Canadian  Council  for  the  Arts 
and  are  valued  at  $100,000  apiece. 
Henkelman  was  honoured  with  the 
health  sciences  prize. 

“Congratulations  to  Professor 
Henkelman  on  this  outstanding 
achievement,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Young,  vice  president  (research). 
“This  well-deserved  honour  recognizes 
Mark’s  tremendous  innovation  in  the 
use  of  magnetic  resonance  imaging  in 
serious  health  conditions  and  treat- 
ments that  affect  us  all.  It  is  this  kind 
of  research  that  makes  a tangible 
and  very  positive  impact  on  global 
society.” 

The  Killam  Prize  winners  were 
announced  April  13  during  a ceremony 
at  Toronto’s  Michener  Institute  for 
Applied  Health  Sciences.  Upon  receiv- 
ing his  award,  Henkelman  thanked 
the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments for  the  research  funding  he 
has  received  during  his  career. 

“I  have  benefited  from  that  fund- 
ing, as  well  as  outstanding  colleagues 
who  stimulate  my  work  and  good  stu- 
dents,” Henkelman  said. 

Henkelman  has  been  recognized  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI). 
His  recent  research  explores  how  mod- 
ern imaging  technology  can  be  used 
in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  and  other 
diseases.  He  is  also  working  to  develop 
real-time  MRI  for  use  in  neurosurgery. 


This  is  not  the  first  award 
Henkelman  has  received  for  his  out- 
standing research.  He  has  also  been 
the  recipient  of  the  Robert  Noble 
Prize  awarded  by  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  (2008),  the  Gold  Medal  of 
the  International  Society  of  Magnetic 
Resonance  in  Medicine  (2005)  and 
was  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  in  2005. 

Henkelman  continues  to  con- 
tribute in  the  health  sciences  re- 
search community  as  a professor 
in  the  departments  of  medical  bio- 
physics and  medical  imaging  and  as 
a senior  scientist  in  imaging  research 
with  Toronto’s  Sunnybrook  Health 
Sciences  Centre.  He  is  also  doing 
genetic  research  centred  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  Research 
Institute  where  he  operates  a mouse 
imaging  centre. 

“That’s  what  I do  now.  I image  the 
mouse  — me  and  Walt  Disney,”  he 
joked. 

The  Killam  Prizes  were  inaugurated 
in  1981  and  financed  through  funds 
donated  to  the  Canada  Council  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  J.  Killam  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  Izaak  Walton  Killam. 
They  were  created  to  honour  eminent 
Canadian  scholars  and  scientists 
actively  engaged  in  research. 

In  addition  to  Henkelman, 

U of  T alumna  Ellen  Bialystock  of 
York  University  received  the  social 
sciences  prize  and  Professor  James 
Tully  of  the  University  of  Victoria, 
who  taught  at  U of  T as  the  inaugural 
Henry  N.R.  Jackman  Distinguished 
Professor  in  Philosophical  Studies 
from  2001  to  2003,  earned  the 
humanities  prize.  The  engineering 
prize  went  to  Professor  Ming  Li  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo  and  the 
natural  sciences  prize  was  awarded 
to  Professor  Arthur  McDonald  of 
Queen’s  University. 
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Once  again ... 

Teaching  is  in  the  spotlight  as  the  university  announces  its  new- 
est winners  of  the  President’s  Teaching  Award  (page  1).  The  five 
winners,  who  span  various  disciplines  and  all  three  campuses, 
are  reminders  to  us  all  of  how  much  U of  T values  good  teaching 
and  that  good  teachers  abound.  Each  of  the  new  members  of  the 
President’s  Teaching  Academy  prides  him-  or  herself  on  relation- 
ships with  students  and  the  ability  to  communicate  clearly  with 
them. 

Some  say  teaching  talent  is  part  of  one’s  DNA  but  Professor 
Marion  Bogo  of  social  work  believes  otherwise.  A past  PTA  win- 
ner and  current  member  of  the  teaching  academy,  Bogo  asks  us 
to  consider  how  much  the  overall  quality  of  university  teaching 
would  improve  if  doctoral  candidates  were  actually  taught  class- 
room skills  (page  16). 

Nor  is  teaching  always  left  solely  to  the  classroom  teacher, 
as  students  across  all  three  campuses  have  discovered.  Service- 
learning connects  precepts  to  reality,  as  a group  of  U of  T 
Scarborough  students  realizes  in  the  story  on  page  13.  At  U of  T 
Mississauga,  one  student  finds  that  her  internship  also  serves  as  a 
source  of  new  knowledge  (page 
13),  while  the  first-year  engi- 
neering science  students  learn 
by  doing  as  they  come  up  with 
creative  ways  to  solve  urban 
problems  (page  7). 

Our  alumni  also  recognize 
the  value  of  good  teaching. 

Many  of  this  year’s  Awards  of 
Excellence  winners  (profiled 
on  pages  6 and  7),  chosen 
by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association  from 
among  numerous  nominees, 
were  selected  partially  because 
of  their  strong  connections 
with  students,  either  in  the 
classroom  or  as  mentors.  And  mentoring  is  something  nurs- 
ing professor  LaRon  Nelson  values,  too,  as  the  third  story  in 
Jennifer  Lanthier’s  volunteering  series  (page  10)  illustrates. 

Let’s  all  salute  the  talented  teachers  among  us.  As  Aristotle  said, 
“Teaching  is  the  highest  form  of  understanding.” 

Regards, 


Elaine  Smith, 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professors  Axel  Guenther,  Ridha  Ben 
Mrad  and  Jan  Spelt  of  mechanical  and 
industrial  engineering  will  be  honoured  by  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Mechanical  Engineering 
for  their  achievements  in  the  field  at  the  CSME 
awards  ceremony  June  9 in  Victoria,  B.C. 
Guenther  is  the  winner  of  the  I.W.  Smith  Award, 
established  in  1977  to  honour  Smith,  who 
devoted  a lifetime  to  teaching  mechanical  engi- 
neering at  U of  T,  and  awarded  annually  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  creative  mechanical 
engineering  within  10  years  of  graduation.  Ben 
Mrad  and  Spelt  have  been  elected  fellows  of  the 
society  for  excellence  in  mechanical  engineering 
and  contributions  to  the  progress  of  their  profes- 
sion and  of  society. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Balint  Virag  of  the  Graduate 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  computer  and 
mathematical  sciences  at  U of  T Scarborough  is 
the  2010  recipient  of  the  Coxeter-James  Prize, 
given  by  the  Canadian  Mathematical  Society  in 
recognition  an  outstanding  research  contribu- 
tion by  a young  mathematician.  The  prize  was 
established  in  1978  and  is  named  in  part  for 
Donald  Coxeter  (a  professor  of  mathematics  at 
U of  T),  the  seventh  president  of  the  society  and 
one  of  the  great  geometers  of  the  20th  century 
and  Ralph  Duncan  James,  the  fifth  president, 
who  diligently  promoted  the  development  of 
mathematics.  Virag  will  receive  the  prize  during 
the  society’s  summer  meeting  June  4 to  6 
in  Fredericton,  N.B. 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Harvey  Anderson  of  nutritional 
sciences  is  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Sustained 
Contribution  to  Excellence  in  Graduate 
Teaching  Award,  recognizing  sustained  con- 
tributions to  any  aspect  of  graduate  teaching; 
Professor  Donald  Bruce  Plewes  of  medical  bio- 
physics won  the  Graduate  Student  Mentorship 
Award,  given  in  recognition  of  sustained  (more 
than  five  years)  contribution  to  graduate  stu- 
dent mentorship.  This  year  two  professors  who 
are  equally  outstanding  and  deserving  — Jill 
Cameron  of  occupational  science  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  Tony  Lam  of  physiology 
— have  been  selected  to  receive  the  Early  Career 
Excellence  Award,  recognizing  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  training  and  experience  of 
graduate  students  as  evidenced  by  excellence 
in  teaching,  supervision  or  mentorship  and 
dedication  to  students.  The  Graduate  Faculty 
Teaching  Awards  will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
Education  Achievement  Celebration  May  13. 


Professor  Emeritus  Harold  Atwood  of 

physiology  will  receive  an  honour  doctor  of  science 
degree  from  the  University  of  Waterloo  June  16  dur- 
ing spring  convocation.  Cited  as  a pioneering  neu- 
roscientist, Atwood  explored  the  neuromuscular 
system  of  crustaceans  and  addressed  fundamental 
questions  on  the  nature  and  function  of  synapses, 
including  their  effects  on  animal  behaviour. 

LAWRENCE  S.  BLOOMBERG  FACULTY  OF 
NURSING 

Maureen  Barry,  a senior  lecturer,  is  the  win- 
ner of  the  Teaching  Innovation  Award  of  the 
Council  of  Ontario  University  Programs  in 
Nursing.  Barry  is  cited  as  a leader  in  introducing 
new  technologies  within  the  lab  and  classroom 
settings,  developing  curriculum  and  transform- 
ing learning  environments  to  enhance  the  learn- 
ing outcomes  of  nursing  students.  Barry  received 
the  award  April  22  at  reception  held  in  Toronto. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


PHOTO  CONTEST  GRAND  PRIZE  WINNER 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

The  U of  T community  has 
spoken. 

The  grand  prize  winner  of  the 
BuJletin-eBulletin  photo  contest 
is  Sameer  Mawani.  Mawani, 
marketing  and  communi- 
cations co-ordinator  at  the 
Factor-Inwentash  Faculty  of 
Social  Work,  took  his  winning 
cellphone  photo  (pictured)  at  the 
recent  2010  Vancouver  Olympics 
during  the  final  heat  of  the 
women’s  bobsled  competition 
at  the  Whistler  Sliding  Centre. 

He  was  selected  by  popular 
vote  from  among  the  winners 


of  each  of  six  contest  categories. 
In  the  online  poll  conducted 
by  the  Bulletin  and  eBulletin, 
Mawani  garnered  30  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  followed  closely 
by  U of  T Scarborough  student 
Celine  Feng’s  flora  photo 
depicting  flower-like  lights  in  a 
snowstorm. 

The  online  competition,  the 
first  in  the  four-year  history  of 
the  contest,  was  quite  popular 
among  readers,  drawing  more 
than  1,350  votes  in  total. 

As  grand  prize  winner, 
Mawani  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  a selection  of 
his  photographs  in  the  May  1 1 


issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  pho- 
tographs of  all  six  winners  will 
be  featured  in  upcoming  issues 
of  the  eBulletin  and  the  work 
of  the  still  photographers  will 
be  displayed  on  video  screens 
at  Simcoe  Hall,  Hart  House  and 
21  King’s  College  Circle  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

“We  are  delighted  that  so 
many  people  in  the  U of  T com- 
munity got  involved  in  choos- 
ing a favourite  photo,” 
said  Elaine  Smith,  editor  of 
the  Bulletin  and  eBulletin. 

“We  hope  this  will  encourage 
participants  for  next  year’s 
competition.” 


SAMEER  MAWANI 
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Renewing  curriculum 
and  enriching  education 


BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Like  urbanites  who  love  the 
idea  of  their  city's  rich  cul- 
tural smorgasbord  but  rarely 
sample  its  offerings,  under- 
graduates may  marvel  at  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science’s 
menu  but  stick  to  comfort 
foods. 

That’s  going  to  change, 
thanks  to  new  breadth 
requirements  that  come  into 
effect  this  fall,  encouraging 
students  to  develop  their 
palates,  said  Glenn  Loney, 
faculty  registrar. 

“In  a sense  we’re  insisting 
that  students  enjoy  the  ben- 
efits of  being  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Science,  which  has 
so  much  to  offer,”  said  Loney. 
“We’ve  grouped  courses  into 
five  categories  by  content  but 
there’s  one  fundamental  goal: 
to  have  students  take  a range 
of  different  things,  however 
you  describe  the  difference, 
across  the  arts  and  sciences.” 

Balancing  depth  and 
breadth  is  always  a challenge, 
Loney  said,  adding  support 
for  the  changes  came  from 
students,  alumni  and  employers, 
as  well  as  academics. 

”We  don’t  have  a problem 
with  depth,  we  do  depth 
really  well,”  Loney  said.  “But 
there’s  been  a clear  commu- 
nication from  alumni  and 
senior  partners  and  friends 
of  the  university  that  send- 
ing students  out  with  narrow 
specializations  is  not  a helpful 
thing  for  the  students  or  their 


future  employers  and  they 
would  benefit  from  a greater 
range  of  study.” 

Part  of  the  ongoing  process 
of  curriculum  renewal,  the 
breadth  requirements  mean 
students  must  take  at  least 
one  full-year  course  from 
four  of  five  categories;  how- 
ever, students  who  prefer 
to  explore  all  five  categories 
can  do  so  by  taking  three  full 
courses  and  two  half-courses. 

“...  sending  students 
out  with  narrow 
specializations  is  not 
a helpful  thing  for 
the  students  or  their 
future  employers 
and  they  would  benefit 
from  a greater  range 
of  study.” 

— Glenn  Loney 

Registrar  (Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science) 

"It  took  a lot  of  work  by 
some  very  thoughtful  people 
to  come  up  with  the  catego- 
ries and  their  descriptions,” 
said  Loney.  “From  a student 
point  of  view,  these  are  fairly 
straightforward  words  but 
within  subject  areas  they've 
touched  on  some  strenuously 
held  view's.” 

All  first-year  and  second- 
year  courses  have  one  of  the 
following  breadth  designa- 
tions: creative  and  cultural 


representations;  thought, 
belief  and  behaviour;  society 
and  its  institutions;  living 
things  and  their  environ- 
ment; and  the  physical  and 
mathematical  universe.  Loney 
expects  to  have  the  remaining 
undergraduate  courses  catego- 
rized by  fall. 

“The  big  difference  is  that 
this  is  based  on  the  subject 
content  of  each  course  rather 
than  the  broad  disciplinary 
zone  of  a whole  department,” 
Loney  said.  “It’s  not  wildly 
different  from  ‘humanities, 
social  sciences  and  science’ 
but  it  clusters  things  together 
in  ways  people  weren’t 
used  to. 

“For  example,  most  of 
the  courses  in  philosophy, 
religion  and  psychology  are 
now  in  the  same  category, 
which  is  thought,  belief 
and  behaviour.” 

Revising  breadth  require- 
ments took  years  of  discus- 
sion among  faculty  and  stu- 
dents but  the  changes  are  just 
one  “modest  piece”  of  cur- 
riculum renewal,  Loney  said. 

“We  put  a limit  on  the 
number  of  courses  a special- 
ist program  could  require  of 
a student  and  reduced  the 
number  of  first-year  courses 
programs  can  require,  to 
increase  flexibility  and  choice 
for  students  especially  in  first 
year,”  said  Loney.  “And  sci- 
ence faculty  reviewed  their 
curricula  and  created  some 
half-year  courses  to  allow 
students  more  options.” 


Salary  freeze  law  could  create 
'unintended  consequences' 


The  university  has  begun 
work  to  determine  how  last 
month’s  provincial  announce- 
ment of  a wage  freeze  in  the 
broader  public  sector  can  be 
applied  fairly  to  U of  T faculty 
and  staff. 

“If  the  province’s  per- 
student  funding  isn’t  going 
to  grow  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  then  we  abso- 
lutely have  to  be  careful  about 
salary  increases;  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  choice  but 
to  increase  workloads,  erode 
student  experience  or  lay 
people  off  — none  of  which 
are  positive  for  anyone,”  said 
President  David  Naylor. 

“But  we  also  have  to  make 
sure  that  we  neither  create 
inequities  nor  compromise 
our  commitment  to  rewarding 
excellence  and  merit.” 

As  part  of  the  budget  it 
tabled  on  March  25,  the 


Government  of  Ontario 
announced  it  “would  freeze 
compensation  structures  for 
all  non-bargained  employees 
in  the  broader  public  sector 
and  Ontario  Public  Service  for 
two  years.” 

“For  those  represented  by 
bargaining  agents,  we  will 
respect  all  collective  agree- 
ments. However,  the  fiscal 
plan  provides  no  funding  for 
incremental  compensation 
increases  for  any  future  collec- 
tive agreements,”  said  Dwight 
Duncan,  finance  minister  of 
Ontario,  in  his  budget  speech. 
“As  contracts  are  renegotiated, 
the  government  will  work 
with  transfer  partners  and  bar- 
gaining agents  to  seek  agree- 
ments of  at  least  two  years’ 
duration.  These  agreements 
should  help  manage 
spending  pressures,  protect 
public  services  that  Ontarians 


rely  on  and  provide  no  net 
increase  in  compensation.” 
Those  provisions  are 
detailed  in  Schedule  25  of  Bill 
16,  the  provincial  budget  bill 
that  has  been  tabled  in  the 
legislature.  U of  T’s  adminis- 
tration is  currently  reviewing 
that  schedule  in  detail. 

“The  spirit  of  this  legisla- 
tion makes  very  good  sense 
if  provincial  operating  grants 
for  universities  aren’t  grow- 
ing on  a per-student  basis,” 
Naylor  noted.  “But  it  will 
be  important  for  there 
to  be  some  flexibility  in 
our  application  of  it.” 

If  not  managed  carefully, 
an  immediate  salary  freeze 
could  lead  to  a number  of 
unintended  consequences, 
said  Professor  Angela 
Hildyard,  vice-president 
(human  resources  and 
equity).  One  risk  is  that  the 


Innis  College 
principal  reappointed 


Innis  College  principal  Janet  Paterson  is  known  for 
her  leadership. 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Professor  Janet  Paterson, 

principal  of  Innis  College,  has 
been  reappointed  for  a three - 
year  term  beginning  July  1 . 

“The  overwhelming  supjport  ■ 
for  the  re-appointment  of  ^ . 
Professor  Paterson  is  a marker  ’ ' 
of  her  outstanding  leader- 
ship  at  Innis  College,  ” said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak,  - 
vice  president  and  provost.  V- 

Misak  cited  Paterson  for  her 
commitment  to  the  promo- 
tion and  strengthening  of 
the  student  experience  and 
the  academic  programs  of  the 
college,  establishing  a strong  - 
working  relationship  with  the  , 
F.iculUol  \rlsandSuente 
and  improving  the  college's  " 
financial  position.'  U 


In  addition  to  her  admin- 
istrative responsibilities, 
Paterson  continues  to  teach  ' 
two  graduate  French  courses. 

. Paterson's  research  interests , 
reside  in  Quebec  literatnre, 
postmodernism,  alterity/ 
transnationali.sm  and  immi-  . 
grant  literature.  She  is  the 
author  of  several  books 
including  Postmodernism  ' 
in  the  Quebec  Novel  (1994)  ' 

and  Figures  de  I’Autre  dans 
le  roman  quebecois  (2004). 

A member  of  a large  SSHRC  ,, 
research  team,  she  is  currenf  ly 
working  on  a critical  edition  " 
; of  Anne  Hebert’s  Le  Premier 
j’ardin  J 

A graduate  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  Paterson  is  a ...  - : . 
member  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Cana  da . !#>  ci  KA  ' 


freeze  could  create  inequi- 
ties between  unionized  and 
non-unionized  staff  work- 
ing in  comparable  roles,  she 
explained,  noting  that  the 
university’s  non-unionized 
workforce  includes  a wide 
range  of  staff  levels  — not 
just  senior  administrators. 
Another  risk  is  that  the  freeze 
could  compromise  essential 
U of  T policies  designed  to 
recruit,  retain  or  reward  out- 
standing performance. 

“The  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  sufficiently  opaque 
that  we  are  trying  to  find 
answers  as  much  as  anyone,” 


Hildyard  noted.  “And  w'e  will 
be  raising  this  internal  equity 
issue  with  the  government.” 
While  the  provincial  bud- 
get did  not  increase  the  per- 
student  operating  grant  for 
Ontario  universities,  it  did 
contain  important  measures 
to  fund  more  student  spots  at 
Ontario  universities  and  col- 
leges, including  $155  million 
to  support  enrolment  growth 
at  Ontario’s  post-secondary 
institutions  through  2009- 
2010  and  another  $310 
million  for  new  spaces  at 
Ontario’s  universities  and 
colleges  in  2010-2011. 
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$35-million  gift  establishes  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs 
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subjects  from  water  to  cyber 
security.  The  new  Munk 
School  will  welcome  its  first 
class  of  students  to  the  master 
of  global  affairs  program  in 
September  2010.  In  the  com- 
ing years,  the  school  will  offer 
a selective  bachelor  of  arts 


program  and  a PhD  in  the 
dynamics  of  global  change. 

Building  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies,  this 
transformation  marks  the 
largest  single  individual  gift 
to  U of  T,  bringing  the  Munks’ 
total  financial  support  for  the 
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university  to  a remarkable 
$50.9  million. 

“I  am  honoured  that 
Melanie  and  I could  make 
this  gift  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  said  Munk,  chair 
of  Barrick  Gold.  “The  world  is 
changing.  We  want  to  do  our 
part  to  ensure  that  Canada 
not  only  secures  its  place  on 
the  world  stage  but  helps 
create  the  knowledge  that 
improves  people’s  lives.” 

Remarking  on  the  impact  of 
the  announcement  President 
David  Naylor  said,  “This 
exceptional  gift  means  that 
the  new  Munk  School  will 
significantly  increase  the  scale 
of  our  university’s  role  in  har- 
nessing global  opportunities, 
while  tackling  some  of  the 
world’s  most  pressing  chal- 
lenges. 

“As  Canada  reaffirms  its 
position  as  leader  on  the 
global  stage,  the  Munks’ 
extraordinarily  generous  gift 
means  that  many  more  of  the 
next  generation  of  leaders 
will  come  from  Canada.” 

The  Munk  School  will  offer 
an  unmatched  student 


experience  promoting  oppor- 
tunities for  international  fac- 
ulty and  an  increased  number 
of  student  exchanges.  The 
university  will  support  this 
expansion  through  the  provi- 
sion of  land  and  buildings 
that  will  grow  the  school’s 
facilities  at  the  landmark 
heritage  building  located  at 
315  Bloor  St.  W.,  the  north- 
ern gateway  to  the  University 
of  Toronto.  The  university 
will  also  make  room  for  a 

"AS  CANADA  REAFFIRMS 
ITS  POSITION  AS 
LEADER  ON  THE  GLOBAL 
STAGE,  THE  MUNKS’ 
EXTRAORDINARILY 
GENEROUS  GIFT  MEANS 
THAT  MANY  MORE  OF 
THE  NEXT  GENERATION 
OF  LEADERS  WILL  COME 
FROM  CANADA." 

PRESIDENT  DAVID  NAYLDR 


significant  increase  in  cross- 
appointed  faculty. 

“Canada  has  a unique 
opportunity  to  step  into 
the  shoes  that  America  has 
vacated,  and  I think  that 
requires  an  elite  group  of 
highly  educated,  globalized 
Canadians  who  can  be  the 
spokespersons  of  every  aspect 
of  globalization,”  Munk  told 
The  Globe  and  Mail.  “I  don’t 
mean  just  trade,  or  democra- 
cy, or  multiculturalism  ...  but 
all  the  things  Canada  stands 
for,  from  health  care  down  to 
the  fundamental  rejection  of 
any  kind  of  corruption.” 

The  Munks’  gift  is  in  addi- 
tion to  an  important  invest- 
ment of  $25  million  made  by 
the  Government  of  Ontario 
in  its  2008  budget. 

“Without  the  visionary 
investment  made  by  the 
Government  of  Ontario 
in  2008,  the  Munk  School 
simply  would  not  have 
the  critical  mass  of  sup- 
port necessary  for  Toronto 
to  claim  a unique  role  in 
the  study  of  global  affairs,” 
Naylor  said. 


Five  honoured  with  President's  Teaching  Awards 
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The  five  award  winners  are 
the  fifth  class  of  outstand- 
ing teachers  to  receive  the 
awards,  which  were  first 
announced  in  2006.  They 
will  each  receive  a stipend 
of  $10,000  a year  for  five 
years  to  further  their  work 
and  as  members  of  the  acad- 
emy, they  will  be  called 
upon  periodically  to  discuss 
teaching-related  matters  and 
to  advise  the  vice-president 
and  provost  and  the  Centre 


for  Teaching  Support  and 
Innovation.  They  may  also 
be  asked  to  deliver  an  annual 
public  lecture  or  a convoca- 
tion address. 

Brym’s  research  focuses 
on  politics  and  social  move- 
ments in  Russia,  Israel, 
Palestine  and  Canada.  He  is  a 
leading  authority  on  the  poli- 
tics of  intellectuals,  emigra- 
tion from  the  former  Soviet 
Union,  the  development 
of  sociology  in  Canada  and 
suicide  bombers  in  Israel  and 
Palestine.  He  has  won  numer- 
ous awards  for  his  teaching 
and  research,  including  the 
Outstanding  Contribution 
Award  of  the  Canadian 
Sociology  Association  and 
U of  T’s  Northrop  Frye 
Award. 

Joordens,  a psychologist, 
joined  UTSC  in  1995.  He  has 
won  awards  for  his  lecturing, 
including  the  Scarborough 
Campus  Students’  Union 
Best  Professor  award  and  four 
nominations  for  TV  Ontario’s 
Best  Lecturer  competition. 

In  addition,  he  won  a pro- 
vincial Leadership  in  Faculty 
Teaching  Award  in  recogni- 
tion of  both  his  lecturing 
and  his  innovative  approach 
to  education.  He  has  also 
received  recognition  in  learn- 
ing technologies. 

Murck  is  well-known  to 
thousands  of  undergraduates 
who  have  taken  her  envi- 
ronmental science  courses  at 
UTM.  She  is  responsible  for 
delivering  ENVIOO,  a year- 
long introduction  to  environ- 
mental science,  to  approxi- 
mately 700  students  each 


year.  She  treats  the  classroom 
as  a dialogue  where  instruc- 
tors and  students  learn  from 
each  other.  Murck  won 
UTM’s  Faculty  Award  for 
Teaching  Excellence  in  1997 
and  has  been  nominated  to 
TVO’s  Ontario’s  Best  Lecturer 
competition  twice. 

Best  known  as  a Milton 
scholar,  Stevens  is  a passion- 
ate and  dedicated  teacher 
who  is  especially  interested 
in  training  doctoral  can- 
didates in  such  a way  as  to 
facilitate  their  success  in 
winning  academic  positions. 
He  himself  has  won  numer- 
ous teaching  prizes,  most 
recently  the  2008  Northrop 
Frye  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Teaching  and  Research.  Last 
year  he  was  a finalist  in  the 
TVO  Best  Lecturer  competition. 

An  innovator  in  medical 
education,  Wiley  has  moved 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
forward  in  creating  student- 
focused  teaching  meth- 
ods. From  his  initial  use  of 
multi- 

media  in  the  1970s,  Wiley 
has  since  created  a virtual 
microscope  that  can  be  used 
from  home  and  animated 
dissections  accessible  online. 
He  has  been  recognized 
on  two  occasions  with  the 
W.T.  Aikins  Award,  his  fac- 
ulty’s highest  recognition 
for  undergraduate  teaching. 
On  four  occasions  he  has 
earned  the  Harry  Whittaker 
Memorial  Award,  an  award 
selected  by  the  medical  class, 
an  acknowledgement  of 
both  his  accessibility  and  his 
teaching  skill. 
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Faculty  member  wins  Juno  Award 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

After  the  dust  settled  and 
the  week  of  celebration  ended, 
a member  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Music  and  four  alumni  came 
home  winners  of  2010  Juno 
Awards. 

The  awards,  held  in  St. 
John’s  April  12  to  18  and  given 
annually  by  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Recording  Arts 
and  Sciences,  recognize  the 
artistic  and  technical  achieve- 
ments of  Canadian  musicians. 
Professor  Terry  Clarke,  sopra- 
no Adrianne  Pieczonka, 
double  bassist  Joel 
Quarrington,  guitarist  Justin 
Abedin  and  singer  Caroline 
Brooks  are  proof  of  the  talent 
Canadian  musicians  offer 
the  world. 

Clarke,  a well-known  drum- 
mer and  founding  member  of 
the  acclaimed  big  band,  Rob 
McConnell's  Boss  Brass,  is  the 
winner  in  the  Traditional  Jazz 
Album  of  the  Year  category  for 
It's  About  Time,  his  first  Juno 
as  a bandleader;  he  previously 
won  three  Juno  Awards  as  a 
sideman.  Having  recorded 
more  than  300  albums  with 
various  jazz  artists,  Clarke  is 
a familiar  face  at  jazz  festivals, 
concert  halls  and  other  venues 


throughout  the  world.  He  con- 
tinues to  perform  and  record 
with  a number  of  interna- 
tional artists  such  as  Nancy 
Wilson,  Bill  Mays,  Renee 
Rosnes,  Jim  Hall  and  Helen 
Merrill,  as  well  as  with  numer- 
ous Canadian  musicians. 

An  enthusiastic  jazz  educa- 
tor, Clarke  has  taught  jazz  clin- 
ics and  seminars  throughout 
North  America  and  overseas, 
as  well  as  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  In  2002 
he  was  appointed  a member 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  and 
has  been  honoured  five  times 
as  Dmmmer  of  the  Year  at 
the  Canadian  National  Jazz 
Awards. 

"I’m  absolutely 
thrilled  to  have 
won  this  Juno  in 
the  traditional  jazz 
category,”  Clarke 
wrote  in  an  email 
while  stranded 
in  St.  John’s. 

"I  purposely  put  together 
some  music  that  I absolutely 
believed  in,  with  no  apologies 
to  anyone,  played  as  hon- 
estly as  I could  with  the  best 
musicians  on  this  Earth  who 
believe  in  this  music  as  deeply 
as  I do  — and  lo  and  behold,  it 
was  received  in  the  same  spirit 


by  an  artistically  enlightened 
society. 

“Who  thought  I would  be 
starting  a new  career  as 
a bandleader  at  65?” 

Clarke  noted  that  as  a result 
of  the  success  of  the  album  he 
has  secured  a summer  tour  of 
15  jazz  festivals.  “Who  says 
this  country  doesn’t  support 
its  artists?” 

Pieczonka,  praised  for 
her  dramatic  and  stunning 
voice,  won  her  Juno  Award 
for  Adrianne  Pieczonka 
Sings  Puccini  in  the  Classical 
Album  of  the  Year:  Vocal 
and  Choral  Performance  cat- 
egory. Quarrington,  principal 
double  bassist  for  the  Toronto 
Symphony 
Orchestra,  earned 
the  Juno  Award  for 
Classical  Album  of 
the  Year:  Solo  and 
Chamber  Music  for 
Garden  Scene,  pro- 
duced by  alumnus 
Roberto  Occhipinti. 

As  guitarist  for  jacksoul, 
Abedin,  along  with  his  band, 
earned  a Juno  for  R&B/ 

Soul  Recording  of  the  Year. 
Brooks  is  a member  of  the 
trio  Good  Lovelies,  winners 
of  a Juno  for  Roots  Album  of 
the  Year. 
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Student  show  reopens  Barnicke 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

It  was  an  evening  of  firsts  at 
Hart  House. 

Natural  History  is  the  first 
exhibition  to  appear  in  the 
recently  renovated  Justina  M. 
Barnicke  Gallery  and  it  is  also 
the  gallery’s  first  exhibition 
curated  by  a student  from 
the  first  cohort  in  the  master 
of  visual  studies  in  curatorial 
studies  program. 

Visitors  to  the 
Barnicke  are  now 
greeted  by  a bright  and 
inviting  entrance.  New 
glass  doors  replace  the 
old,  heavy  fortress-like 
doors,  allowing  visi- 
tors to  see  directly  into 
the  gallery.  However, 
according  to  Barbara 
Fischer,  gallery  execu- 
tive director  and  chief 
curator,  these  were 
minor  changes  com- 
pared with  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  renova- 
tion. 

Fischer  explained  that  the 
purpose  for  the  renovation 
was  to  shore  up  the  ceil- 
ing structure  and  insulate 
it  against  the  sound  and 
vibrations  emanating  from 
the  Hart  House  gym  above. 
She  also  noted  that  other 
improvements  include  more 
work  space  for  students  and 
better  wheelchair  access. 

Once  inside  the  new-look 
gallery  visitors  find  Jennifer 


Rudder’s  thesis  project. 
Natural  History.  Rudder,  a 
25-year  veteran  of  the  art 
world,  said  that  when  she 
heard  Fischer  had  started  the 
new  master’s  program  here 
at  U of  T,  she  realized  there 
was  nowhere  else  she  wanted 
to  be.  The  new  master’s 
allowed  her  to  pursue  a multi- 
disciplinary program,  taking 
courses  in  visual  arts,  art 


history  and  anthropology. 

The  idea  for  Natural 
History  came  from  her  desire 
to  work  with  Trevor  Gould’s 
sculpture  of  a giraffe.  Model 
of  Nubian  Giraffe  with 
Landscape  (After  Jacques- 
Laurent  Agasse,  1827).  Rudder 
was  also  inspired  by  a trip 
to  New  York's  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  noting  that, 
“The  whole  idea  of  capturing 
animals  and  taxidermy  really 
knocked  me  over.” 


Rudder  then  decided  to  look 
into  the  process  of  taxidermy, 
the  history  of  natural  museums 
and  zoos  and  the  idea  of  cap- 
turing animals  and  humans  for 
anthropological  display. 

For  most  people  the 
thought  of  visiting  a natural 
history  museum  conjures 
up  memories  of  childhood 
school  trips  where  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  animals 
came  to  be  on  display 
rarely  comes  up.  By  virtue 
of  being  on  display  in  a 
museum  the  act  of  captur- 
ing, killing  and  taxidermy 
becomes  sanctioned.  As 
Rudder  said,  “I  never 
thought  of  the  animals 
as  dead.” 

The  show  also  explores 
themes  of  colonialism  and 
race  by  delving  into  the 
history  of  anthropological 
display  of  human  beings. 
The  two  most  well-known 
examples  are  Ota  Benga, 
a Congolese  Pygmy,  and 
Apache  Chief  Geronimo, 
put  on  display  at  the  1904 
St.  Louis  Purchase  Universal 
Exhibition. 

Works  such  as  Crystal 
Mowry’s  diorama,  and 
Gould’s  diptych,  Benga  Meets 
Geronimo  and  Geronimo  in 
St.  Louis  meets  the  Pygmy, 
2007,  reference  Benga’s 
experiences. 

The  exhibition  runs  until 
May  29,  2010.  For  details  visit 

www.jmbgallery.ca. 


Trevor  Gould's  Model  of  a Nubian  Giraffe 
with  Landscape. 


U of  T Scarborough  student  Tessah  Heckbert  (centre)  was 
awarded  first  prize  for  her  self-portrait  and  received  it 
from  Chancellor  David  Peterson  (left)  and  his  wife  Shelley. 

Chancellor's  Student  Art 
Exhibition  a success  - 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

By  all  accounts,  the  hot 

ticket  on  campus  last  week  was 
the  Chancellor’s  Student  Art 
Exhibition. 

Chancellor  David  Peterson 

and  his  wife,  Shelley,  wel- 
comed an  enthusiastic  crowd 
to  their  fourth  annual  student 
art  exhibition.  Is  it  too  soon  to 
speculate,  or  have  they  started 
a new  U of  T tradition? 

The  artists  involved  told  the 
Petersons  what  an  honoxrr  it 
was  to  have  their  work  rec- 
ognized and  expressed  their 
gratitude  for  the  experience 
and  exposure.  Shirley  Mpagi, 
a U of  T Mississauga-Sheridan 
student,  said,  “It  shows  me  that 
I can  strive  and  do  anything.  If 
1 have  the  opportunity  to  show 
in  the  chancellor’s  office,  then  I 
can  show  anywhere.” 

“Having  all  this  talent  assem- 
bled here  today  makes  this  my 
favourite  day  of  the  year,”  said 
Peterson.  “We’re  thrilled  at  all 
the  effort  put  into  this  event. 

We’re  showing  off  t he  best  and  | 
the  brightest  of  our  creative  ^ 
people  and  I’m  thrilled  to  have  . 
you  here,”  he  told  the  crowd. 

. Tliis  year’s  exhibition 
includes  48  works  by  47  artists. , 

The  works  vary  in  medium  and  ^ s 
explore  themes  such  as  ail-  'f:,.  . 
tural  identity,  gender,  everyday 
experience  and  tlie  meaning  of  ; 

■ U of  T Mississauga-Sheridan 
student  Sebastian  Koever's  ~ . 
video,  titled  Poo/  Balls,  explores  . was  awanled  third  prize  ($200) 
the  reatUon  of  people  when  Balls  video  and 

something  out  of  ttie  ordinar>'  ''  honourable  mention  went  to 

is  imposed  on  their  space.  In  , ' Breann  Ritchie  of  the  joint 
the  video  Kogver  appears  in  ' ^ M-Sheridan  program  for  her 

plac^^hasastudratcafi:  ' textile  instaflation^Sfream  of  - 

eteria,' pulling  a suitcase  full  ol  (ousaous. 

'dbol balls.  He  stops,  opens  the  f '-'  «te  crowd  milled  f 


U of  T Scarborough  stu- 
dents Tessah  Heckbert  and 
Dianna  Hosseinin  also  chal- 
lenge our  notions  of  the  every- 
day by  exploring  hair  as  an 
artistic  material  and  by  render- 
ing everyday  tools  like  a hair 
brush  less  functional  in  their 
Duchamp-inspired  Bmsh  #4.  " ‘ 
For  Rebecca  Noone,  a 
master  of  museimi  studies  stu- 
dent and  curator  for  this  year’s 
exhibition,  putting  the  show 
together  was  a lot  of  fun.  “I 
loved  meeting  with  the  artists 
and  seeing  all  the  great  work 
being  produced  on  all  three 
campuses,”  Noone  noted. 

For  tlie  second  year  in  a 
row  the  top  talent  in  the 
show  received  prizes  from  tlie 
Petersons  themselves.  The  ■ ' 
show  was  judged  by  U of  F 
alumna  Emelie  Chhangur, 
assistant  director  and  cura- 
tor at  the  Art  Gallery  of  York 
University.  ' ' .> 

The  recipients  were  selected 
because  “their  work  is  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  stand  alone, 
outside  the  context  of  class 
' assignmeitts  and  fonnal  exer- 
cises,” said  Chhangur.  She  also, 
commented  on  how  important 
fm  opportunity  this  was  for  art 
and  curatorial  students  alike.' 

" First  prize  ($500)  went  to 
Heckbert  for  her  photograph, 
Self-Portrait;  Sangina  Rashid 
_ of  U of  T Scarborough  earned 
second  prize  ($300)  for  her 
, photographic  work  PoV/raits  ' 

■ of  an  Inner  Critique.  Koever 


suitcase  and  allows  the  con 
tents  spilj,  out  onto  the  floor,  ' /j 
disrupting  the  passr  rby’s  every-  , 
day  experience  of  the  .space, 
forcing  him  or  her  to  see  it  in  a 
different  way.  (View  this  video 
at  www.youtube.coin/ 
user/Fasatal.egeny#p/u/  11/i  ‘ 
GsDOGOsLgll). 


around  the  Simcoe  Hall  lobby 
and  the  chancdlor’s  office 
taking  in  the  art,  a quartet 
of  jazz  musicians  and  U of  T 
alumni  -—Joseph  Shabason, 
Harley  Card,  Colin  Kingsmore 
and  Dan  Fortin  — provided 
the  musical  backdrop  for  the 
evening. 
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The  Book  Sale 

The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

35th  Annual  Sale 

October  22  - 26, 2010 


To  Help  with  the  sale, 
or  to  donate  books 
call  416  978  6750 


www.trinity.utoronto.ca/booksale 


Happy  Mother's  Day 


U of  T Mom,  Grandma 
& 

Somebody  Loves  Me ... 

All  20%  Off 


In  store  only.  Offer  ends  May  9th,  2010. 


U of  T Bookstore 

2M  College  St 
Toronto 

Tel:  4 16-640-7900 


UTM  Bookstore 

3359  Mississauga  Rd  N 
Mississauga 
Tel:  905-828-5246 


UTSC  Bookstore 

1 265  Military  Trail 
Scarborough 
Tel;  416-724-8213 


www.uoftbookstore.conn 


.llofT, 

pol 

tore 


WE  VALUE 
YOUR  OPINION 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin 
is  devoted  to  Forum, 
a place  where  thoughts, 
concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to 
colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression. 
Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community 
are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit 
or  discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR 
The  Bulletin  416-978-7016 
elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


Greenhouse  gas  emissions 
affect  cities  worldwide 


BY  KARLA  WOBITO 

Now  that  spring  cleaning 
season  has  arrived,  it’s  time  for 
global  cities  to  clean  up  their  act. 

High  levels  of  greenhouse 
gas  (GHG)  emissions  from 
cities  worldwide  may  be  put- 
ting our  planet  at  risk  but  a 
less  polluted  future  is  not  out 
of  reach,  says  Professor  Chris 
Kennedy  of  civil  engineering. 
So,  what  actions  should  we  be 
taking  to  help  our  planet?  The 
first  step  is  to  learn  more  about 
the  problem  and  Kennedy’s 
study,  entitled  Greenhouse  Gas 
Emissions  from  Global  Cities,  is 
a useful  tool. 

“My  research  group,  which 
goes  back  about  12  years,  has 
done  work  on  green  build- 
ings, sustainable  transporta- 
tion systems  and  urban  water 
systems  and  a lot  of  that  work 
has  involved  quantification 
of  environmental  impacts, 
including  greenhouse  gases,” 
said  Kennedy.  “Our  research 
group  has  a lot  of  experience 
in  calculations  of  greenhouse 
gases  but  it  was  really  only  in 
the  last  few  years  where  we 
started  putting  things  together 
and  recognizing  that  we  can 
design  zero-carbon  cities  now.” 

Kennedy’s  research  focuses  on 
the  differences  and  similarities 


between  GHG  emissions  from 
10  cities.  The  cities  exam- 
ined are  Bangkok,  Barcelona, 
Cape  Town,  Denver,  Geneva, 
London,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York  City,  Prague  and  Toronto. 
It  examines  geophysical,  tech- 
nical and  other  factors  — such 
as  climate,  power  generation, 
urban  design,  transportation 
and  personal  income  — that 
determine  a city’s  GHG 
emissions. 

“1  do  a lot  of  work  on  study- 
ing the  urban  metabolism: 
the  inflow  and  outflow  of 
energy  and  materials  of  cities,” 
Kennedy  said.  “From  that  it 
turned  out  1 was  collecting  all 
of  this  data  that  enabled  me  to 
calculate  the  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  which  has  really 
taken  off  in  the  last  two  years.” 

Kennedy  believes  that  an 
important  aspect  of  this  study 
is  that  it  investigates  and 
understands  the  aspects  of 
several  cities  rather  than  one. 

“Mainly,  people  who  did 
work  on  the  paper  were  doing 
studies  of  the  metabolism  of 
their  own  cities  and  1 said.  Hey 
we  should  be  consistent  here 
and  we  can  help  with  reducing 
these  greenhouse  gases,”  said 
Kennedy.  “From  a practical 
perspective,  by  comparing  dif- 
ferent cities  and  understanding 


why  their  emissions  are  as  they 
are,  there’s  potential  for  cities 
to  learn  from  other  cities;  they 
can  learn  the  best  practices  and 
strategies.” 

The  study  lists  Greater 
Toronto  as  the  third  top  city 
for  GHG  emissions.  According 
to  the  report,  these  high  emis- 
sions are  due  to  Toronto’s 
transportation  contributions 
and  climate.  Toronto’s  elec- 
tricity consumption  was  also 
substantially  higher  per  capita 
than  many  of  the  other  cities. 

“There  is  a misunderstand- 
ing of  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions and  local  air  pollutants,” 
Kennedy  said.  “In  Toronto,  a 
lot  of  our  greenhouse  gas  emis- 
sions are  associated  with  the 
combustion  of  natural  gas  for 
heating  our  homes  and  other 
buildings  but  few  of  us  recog- 
nize that  as  pollution.” 

Ways  that  we  can  help  lower 
GHG  emissions  in  our  city  is  to 
reduce  electricity  use,  heating 
and  car  use,  he  said. 

The  study  also  indicates  a 
way  forward:  “In  the  long  run, 
over  several  decades,  the  North 
American  cities  might  ideally 
reduce  per-capita  emissions  by 
pursuing  smart  growth  policies 
that  increase  population  den- 
sity in  tandem  with  design  and 
diversity  of  transport  options.” 


Post-doc  focuses  on  environmental 
ideals  vs.  behaviour 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Do  you  think  of  Stanley  Park 
when  you  shower?  Does  your 
energy  consumption  behaviour 
live  up  to  your  environmental 
ideals? 

Elham  (Ellie)  Farahani, 

a post-doctoral  fellow  at  the 
Centre  for  Environment,  says  it 
is  common  that  our  actions  do 
not  always  reflect  our  beliefs. 
She  and  her  research  team 
are  looking  at  ways  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  our  ideals 
concerning  energy  conserva- 
tion and  our  actual  energy 
consumption.  As  Farahani 
says,  “Having  certain  attitudes 
doesn’t  guarantee  certain 
behaviour.” 

Farahani,  an  atmospheric 
physicist,  and  four  graduate 
students,  Kevin  Trinh  and 
Adam  Smith  (both  human- 
factors  engineers);  Luke 
Gelinas,  ethical  philosophy; 
and  Angela  Loder,  envi- 
ronmental psychology  are 
working  on  a project  entitled 
Energy  Conservation  and 
Demand  Management  (CDM): 
Integrating  Design,  Behaviour 
and  Technology.  Their  aim  is  to 
design  a feedback  system  that 
goes  beyond  the  typical  energy 


conservation  incentives  by 
appealing  to  our  conservation 
ideals. 

The  problem  with  most 
incentive  programs  in  practice 
today  is  that  energy  conserva- 
tion behaviour  seldom  outlasts 
the  lifetime  of  the  program, 
said  Farahani.  Additionally, 
people  have  a tendency  to  over 
discount  their  future  usage 
based  on  their  current  behav- 
iour, something  like  cheating 
on  a diet. 

Farahani  and  her  team  use 
temporal,  constmal  theory 
to  understand  the  difference 
between  our  well-intentioned 
attitudes  regarding  energy 
conservation  and  our  actual 
behaviour.  Essentially,  such 
theory  posits  that  our  attitude  is 
always  present.  However,  when 
we  reach  the  point  of  decision- 
making, what  we  believe  is 
often  overcome  by  what  is 
practical  or  comfortable  for 
us  in  that  moment. 

Farahani  explained  that  when 
we  are  faced  with  the  decision 
of  taking  less  time  to  shampoo 
our  hair  while  showering  or  tak- 
ing a long  hot  shower,  we  will 
inevitably  choose  the  one  that 
is  more  comfortable  for  us:  the 
long  hot  shower. 


However,  the  researchers 
believe  they  can  help  us 
incorporate  more  of  what  we 
believe  into  these  decisions  by 
designing  a feedback  system, 
a web-based  environmental 
dashboard  that  makes  the 
distant  future  more  salient  in 
the  present  by  showing  us  the 
direct  effect  of  our  behaviour, 
for  example,  by  equating  kilo- 
watt hours  saved  with  hectares 
of  forest  saved. 

The  dashboard  works  by 
providing  users  with  their 
consumption  data  along  with 
pleasant,  meaningful  images 
of  nature.  These  images  will 
represent  actual  places,  for 
example,  Stanley  Park  in 
British  Columbia.  As  the 
system  tracks  a user’s  conser- 
vation data  over  time  it  will 
translate  that  information 
into  actual  hectares  saved  in 
Stanley  Park.  Thus,  as  Farahani 
said,  “The  next  time  a person 
showers,  as  soon  as  she  starts 
soaping,  she  thinks  about  the 
forest  and  thinks  about  turn- 
ing off  the  tap.”  The  research- 
ers believe  that  by  showing 
users  tangible  results  it  will 
motivate  them  to  act  in  a way 
that  is  more  in  line  with  their 
conservation  ideals. 
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Ancient  Assyrian  tablets  come  to  light 


BY  CHRISTINE  ELIAS 

A cache  of  cuneiform  tablets 
unearthed  by  a team  led  by  a 
U of  T archeologist  has  been 
found  to  contain  a largely 
intact  Assyrian  treaty  from 
the  early  7th  century  BCE. 

“The  tablet  is  quite  spec- 
tacular. It  records  a treaty 
— or  covenant  — between 
Esarhaddon,  king  of  the 
Assyrian  Empire,  and  a second- 
ary mler  who  acknowledged 
Assyrian  power.  The  treaty 
was  confirmed  in  672  BCE 
at  elaborate  ceremonies  held 
in  the  Assyrian  royal  city 
of  Nimrud  (ancient  Kalhu). 

In  the  text,  the  ruler  vows 
to  recognize  the  authority 
of  Esarhaddon’s  successor, 
his  son  Ashurbanipal,”  said 
Professor  Timothy  Harrison 
of  Near  Eastern  archaeology 
in  the  Department  of  Near 
and  Middle  Eastern  Civiliz- 
ations and  director  of  U of  T's 
Tayinat  Archaeological  Project 
(TAP). 

“The  treaties  were  designed 
to  secure  Ashurbanipal’s  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  and  avoid  the 
political  crisis  that  transpired  at 
the  start  of  his  father’s  reign. 


Esarhaddon  came  to  power 
when  his  brothers  assassinated 
their  father,  Sennacherib.” 

The  4 X 28-centimetre 
tablet  — known  as  the  Vassal 
Treaties  of  Esarhaddon  — 
contains  about  650  lines 
and  is  in  a very  fragile  state. 

“It  will  take  months  of 
further  work  before  the  docu- 
ment will  be  fully  legible,” 
Harrison  added.  “These  tablets 
are  like  a very  complex  puzzle, 
involving  hundreds  of  pieces, 
some  missing.  It  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  pulling  the  tablet 
out,  sitting  down  and  reading. 
We  expect  to  learn  much  more 
as  w'e  restore  and  analyse  the 
document.” 

The  researchers  hope  to 
glean  information  about 
Assyria’s  imperial  relations 
with  the  west  during  a critical 
period,  the  early  7th  century 
BCE.  It  marked  the  rise  of  the 
Phrygians  and  other  rival 
powers  in  highland  Anatolia 

— now  modern-day  Turkey 

— along  the  northwestern 
frontier  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
and  coincided  with  the 
divided  monarchy  of  Biblical 
Israel,  as  well  as  an  era  of 
increased  contact  between  the 


Levantine  peoples  of  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean  and  Egypt 
as  well  as  the  Greeks  of  the 
Aegean  world. 

The  cache  of  tablets  — 
which  date  back  to  the  Iron 
Age  — were  unearthed  in 
August  2009  during  excava- 
tions at  the  site  of  an  ancient 
temple  at  Tell  Tayinat,  located 
in  southeastern  Turkey. 

A wealth  of  religious  para- 
phernalia — including  gold, 
bronze  and  iron  implements, 
libation  vessels  and  ornately 
decorated  ritual  objects  — 
was  also  uncovered. 

TAP  is  an  international 
project,  involving  researchers 
from  a dozen  countries  and 
more  than  20  universities  and 
research  institutes.  It  operates 
in  close  collaboration  with 
the  Ministry  of  Culture  of 
Turkey  and  provides  research 
opportunities  and  train- 
ing for  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students. 

The  project  is  funded  by 
the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council 
of  Canada  and  the  Institute 
for  Aegean  Prehistory  and 
receives  support  from  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


Researchers  comment  on  10  global  issues 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

Will  we  be  ready  when  the  oil 
runs  out?  Is  lifestyle  the  great- 
est cure  of  all?  Are  universal 
human  rights  possible?  Those 
are  three  of  the  10  questions 
facing  global  society  posed  in 
Ideas  That  Could  Change  the 
World,  U of  T’s  2010  research 
report,  published  by  the  office 
of  the  vice-president  (research) 
in  early  April. 

The  other  questions  are: 

Is  war  inevitable?  How  will 
the  new  economy  transform 
our  lives?  Personalized  medi- 
cine: What’s  possible?  What’s 
right?  Can  vaccines  save  us?  Is 
there  life  elsewhere  in  the  uni- 
verse? Is  it  too  late  to  reverse 
climate  change?  Why  are 
people  still  hungry? 

“When  you  consider  the 
incredible  breadth  and  talent  of 
the  U of  T research  community, 
you  realize  that  we  have  impor- 
tant contributions  to  make 
to  all  the  questions  that  face 
global  society,”  said  Professor 
Paul  Young,  vice-president 
(research).  “The  hardest  part  of 
producing  this  publication  was 
trying  to  select  only  32  scholars 
from  our  community  of  almost 
5,000  to  provide  perspective  on 
these  questions.” 

In  addition  to  the  faculty 
members  featured  in  the 
report,  opinion  from  10  leaders 
associated  with  U of  T are  also 
featured.  The  leaders  include 
honorary  degree  recipients 
such  as  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
spinal  cord  research  advocate 


Rick  Hansen  and  distinguished 
alumni  such  as  Jayna  Hefford, 
member  of  the  gold  medal- 
winning Canadian  women’s 
Olympic  hockey  team,  astro- 
naut Julie  Payette  and  Jim 
Balsillie  of  Research  In  Motion. 

“U  of  T has  created  a 
research  community  that 
is  deeply  engaged  with 
helping  people  around 
the  world  to  deal  with  the 
changes  we  all  face.” 

-—Professor  Paul  Young, 
vice-president  (research) 

The  10  questions  approach  is 
new  this  year  to  the  Excellence, 
Innovation,  Leadership  series 
of  annual  reports  launched 
by  the  research  office  in  2008. 
The  inaugural  publication  went 
on  to  win  national  and  inter- 
national awards. 

“At  any  given  time,  global 
society  is  faced  with  challenges 
that  shape  our  collective 
future.  Some  of  them  are  ever- 
green, such  as  questions  about 
poverty  and  hunger.  Others 
are  newer,  such  as  the  envi- 
ronmental crisis  or  the  ever- 
changing  global  economy. 
Whatever  the  case,  U of  T has 
created  a research  community 
that  is  deeply  engaged  with 
helping  people  around  the 


world  to  deal  with  the  changes 
we  all  face,”  said  Young. 

The  10  topics  chosen  for 
the  report  were  researched  by 
Elissa  Strome,  special  proj- 
ects officer  in  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  (research),  who 
then  worked  with  the  port- 
folio’s research  communication 
team  (Paul  Fraumeni,  Jenny 
Hall,  Lucia  Mariani  Vena 
and  Jennifer  Hsu)  and  DUO 
Strategy  and  Design  to  create 
the  publication.  The  process 
took  a year  to  complete. 

The  24-page  report  has  been 
printed  in  a limited  run  and 
will  be  used  to  promote 
U of  T’s  leadership  in  research 
to  key  constituencies  such  as 
Canadian  and  foreign  gov- 
ernments, other  universities, 
prospective  research  partners 
and  investors  in  business  and 
industry,  as  well  as  prospec- 
tive faculty  and  students.  The 
package  also  includes  a pam- 
phlet, By  the  Numbers,  that 
features  statistical  information 
about  U of  T’s  research  enter- 
prise. 

Ideas  That  Could  Change 
the  World  can  be  found  online 

at  http://www.research. 

utoronto.ca/wp-content/ 

uploads/2008/02/UofT_ 

ideas_that_could_change_ 

the_world.pdf. 

By  The  Numbers  can  be 
found  at:  http://www. 
research.utoronto.ca/ 
wp-content/uploads/ 
2008/02/UofT_by_ 
the_numbers_2010. 
pdf. 


Alexander  Wing  Lake  Yee  (right)  demonstrates  his  project 
whUc  fellow  group  member  Fang  Zheng  Wang  looks  on. 


ENGINEERING  STUDENTS 
SOLVE  CITY  WOES 


BY  JENNIFER  lANTHIER 

It’s  the  stutf  Toronto  is  made 
of:  wind  turmels  that  flatten 
pedestrians;  ruptured  water 
mains  that  stall  traffic;  and 
underground  corridors  that 
baffle  tourists  and  commuters 
alike. 

Enter  the  creative  under- 
graduates of  the  Division  of 
Engineering  Science. 

“We  asked  students  to  define 
an  engineering  problem  in  the 
city  and  produce  a request  for 
proposals  (REP),”  said  senior 
lecturer  Jason  Foster.  “They 
had  to  listen  to  their  radios, 
read  the  papers,  walk  around 
the  city  and  talk  to  people, 
really  look  critically  at  their  sur- 
roundings and  the  challenges 
of  urban  life.” 

Eight  of  the  students’  RFPs 
were  selected  as  the  design 
challenges  to  be  solved  and 
almost  300  first-year  students 
put  those  solutions  on  display 
recently  in  a day-long  Praxis  II 
showcase  at  the  Bahen  Centre 
for  Information  Technology. 
After  working  for  six  weeks  to 
come  up  with  their  fixes,  pre- 
pare posters  and  perf  ect  their 
patter,  students  faced  a barrage 
of  questions  from  adjudicators, 
peers  and  curious  passersby. 

“I  like  to  see  what  the  stu- 
dents are  proposing,”  said 
Councillor  Adam  Vaughn  as 
he  navigated  his  way  towards 
a project  aimed  at  preventing 
water  main  breaks.  “They  don’t 
come  to  this  with  a tirousand 
reasons  why  you  can’t  solve  a 
problem.” 

Three  students  studying  tlie 
potential  lor  harnessing  wind 
power  decided  the  flal  roof  of 
tire  lr;slie  L.  Dan  Pfiarmacy ' 
Building  at  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue  offered  the 
perfect  site  to  install  20  wind 
turbines  made  mostly  of  v 
recycled  materials. 

“There  is  plenty  of  opportunity 
there  and  the  wind  speed  is  so 
optimal,  it  would  be  a waste  not 
to  use  it,”  said  David  Ding,  18. 

But  another  team  of  tliree 
opted  to  deal  with  the  wind  at 


street  level,  placing  helical  wind 
turbines  atop  street  and  traffic 
lights  to  capture  energy  and 
reduce  the  effect  on  pedestrians. 

“These  turbines  are  relatively 
quiet  and  by  placing  them  on 
the  existing  light  structures, 
you  only  have  to  deal  with 
one  organization  — the  city  — 
rather  than  a series  of  property 
owners,  which  would  be  the 
case  if  you  put  them  on  build- 
ings,” saidjeff  Nicbolls,  19. 

Themes  emerged  as  the  day 
wore  on  — barriers  proved 
popular  for  bike  lanes  (remov- 
able, to  allow  for  snow  removal 
and  emergency  vehicles)  as 
did  devices  that  bob  along 
through  water  pipes  searching 
for  potential  leaks.  But  when 
it  came  to  differentiating  their 
design  elements,  students 
waxed  eloquent. 

“Our  device  is  like  a fish, 
roaming  freely  through  the 
pipes,  detecting  structural 
weaknesses,”  said  Yi  Sun, 

18.  “It's  expensive  but  it's  very 
acairate  and  much  more 
efficient  than  the  tethered 
devices  you’ve  seen.” 

Professor  Robert  Irisb,  a 
Praxis  I instructor  and' one  of 
the  adjudicators  for  the  coiuse, 
said  communication  is  vital  for 
engineers. 

“That  ability  to  be  able  to 
express  what  they  are  design- 
ing and  working  on  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  course  as  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  engineering,” 
Irish  said,  “because  great  ideas 
ffiat  remain  in  your  head  are 
not  great  ideas.” 

4 Developing  creative  solu- 
tions was  only  part  of  the  task, 
said  Foster.  Staying  within  a 
budget,  identifying  stakehold- , 
ers  and  how’  to  deal  with  them 
and  discussing  their  projerts 
with  non -engineers  meant 
students  were  practising  as 
engineers,  Foster  said. 

“I  don’t  believe  in  changing 
the  scope  of  the  problem  as  the 
students  move  from  year  to 
year,"  said  Foster.  “I’ll  change 
the  scope  of  my  expectations  but 
the  problem  has  to  stay  as  broad 
and  challenging  as  possible.” 
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THE  JOHN  H.  MOSS  SCHOLARSHIP 

recognizes  a strong  arts  and  science  student  who 
demonstrates  academic  and  extracurricular 
leadership  and  plans  to  pursue  graduate  studies. 

Erin  Fitzgerald 

Already  named  a 
Rhodes  Scholar,  Erin 
Fitzgerald  has  added 
the  John  H.  Moss 
Scholarship  to  her 
2010  honours.  It  might 
not  be  the  last  award 
for  this  hardwork- 
ing Victoria  College 
undergraduate  pursu- 
ing a specialist  degree 
in  international  relations.  At  Oxford  she 
will  enter  the  Leverhulme  Program  on  the 
Changing  Character  of  War.  She  hopes  to 
expand  and  deepen  her  ideas  on  the  strate- 
gic, organizational  and  legal  dimensions  of 
modern  conflict.  While  Fitzgerald  foresees 
participation  in  the  public  sector,  she  plans 
to  remain  an  academic,  firmly  believing  that 
great  ideas  are  the  seeds  of  progress.  Papers 
she  co-authored  with  Anthony  Cordesman 
of  the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  have  been  discussed  in  The  Atlantic 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  A fourth-year 
student,  Fitzgerald  has  already  undertaken 
field  work  in  Guyana  and  at  G8  summits 
in  Japan  and  Italy.  She  is  also  an  internation- 
ally ranked  karate  athlete. 

UTAA SCHOLARS 
David  Topping 

Victoria  University  student  David  Topping 
graduates  with  a BA  in  English  and  experience 
in  mnning  and  popularizing  Torontoist,  a city 
information  website.  Today  he  co-ordinates  a 
staff  of  four  dozen  writers,  photographers  and 
illustrators  while  maintaining  a “straight  A” 
average  and  participating  in  numerous  extra- 
curricular activities  on  campus. 

Leslie  Busby 

Leslie  Busby,  a graduate  of  the  Millie 
Rotman  Shime  Bridging  Program  at 
Woodsworth  College,  has  maintained  a 
remarkable  grade  point  average  of  more 
than  3.9  in  the  English  specialist  pro- 
gram, while  greatly  enriching  student  life. 
Notably,  in  2008,  she  co-founded  All  Lit  Up, 
a campus-wide  speaking  series  exploring 
career  paths  for  liberal  arts  graduates. 

Jasmeet  Sidhu 

Jasmeet  Sidhu  has  been  a leading  student 
voice  for  the  "greening”  of  the  campus,  play- 
ing an  instmmental  role  in  creating  the  Green 
Roof  at  St.  Hilda’s  residence  and  persuading 
Trinity  College  to  sign  the  President’s  Climate 
Initiative.  Her  accomplishments  outside  the 
university  are  abundant  and  she  has  received 
numerous  awards,  including  being  named  to 
Glamour  Magazine’s  Top  10  College  Women 
in  2009. 


Michael  Beeler 

As  founding  executive  director  of  Students 
for  International  Development,  a non-profit 
organization  and  student  club  based  at  U of  T, 
Beeler,  a peace  and  conflict  studies  major, 
has  led  19  three-month  volunteer  place- 
ments in  2008  and  2009  in  western  Kenya, 
and  has  organized  another  27  placements 
for  2010  in  Kenya  and  Peru. 


THE  ADEL  S.  SEDRA  DISTINGUISHED 
GRADUATE  AWARD  recognizes  a graduate 
student  who  demonstrates  outstanding  academic 
and  extracurricular  leadership. 


Sagar  Dugani 

Cutting-edge  health  research  does  not 
guarantee  its  own  distribution  to  the  people 
who  need  it  most. 

As  the  winner  of 
the  2010  Adel  S. 

Sedra  Distinguished 
Graduate  Award, 

Sagar  Dugani  hopes 
to  pursue  a career 
that  combines 
the  twin  impera- 
tives. Dugani  has 
already  melded 
them  powerfully  in  the  MD-PhD  program 
offered  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  As 
a researcher,  he  has  been  involved  in 
neurodevelopment,  aging  and  stem  cell 
research.  As  a medical  student  he  has 
developed  an  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  community  medicine  in  a world  that 
must  care  for  single  mothers,  seniors,  the 
homeless  and  other  vulnerable  groups. 
Dugani  has  won  many  grants  and  awards, 
from  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  and 
Canadian  Medical  Association,  as 
well  as  U of  T and  U of  T Scarborough. 
While  his  current  base  is  Canada,  his 
view  of  healthcare  is  global.  "The  poorest 
areas  of  Bangalore,  Dubai  and  Toronto,” 
he  said,  “have  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  human  pain  and  suffering  have  no 
geographical,  cultural  or  racial  borders.” 


UTAA  GRADUATE  SCHOLARS 
Bryce  CroII 

Bryce  Croll,  a PhD  student  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy  and  Astrophysics,  has 
focused  his  U of  T studies  on  so-called  hot 
Jupiters,  planets  as  massive  as  Jupiter  that 
revolve  around  a star  in  an  orbit  closer  to 
that  of  Mercury’s  to  the  sun.  With  the  aid  of 
next-generation  telescopes,  Croll  hopes  to 
apply  his  techniques  to  the  study  of  planets 
in  other  solar  systems  that  may  harbour  life. 


Gregory  West 

A PhD  candidate  in  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  Gregory  West  investigates  how 
visual  information  is  processed  as  memory 
and  how  visual  stimuli,  including  video 
games,  might  enhance  higher-order  cogni- 
tion in  those  suffering  from  neurodegenera- 
tive  disorders. 


THE  LUDWIK  AND  ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
PRIZE  is  presented  to  a faculty,  staff  or 
student  member  of  the  university  who  has 
made  a positive  and  lasting  contribution  to 
education  and  action  against  discrimination. 

Professor  Daniel 

Departments 
of  English  and 
Aboriginal  Studies, 

Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science 

Professor  Daniel 
Heath  Justice 
has  devoted  his 
life  and  work  to 
advocating  for  the 
civil  and  human 
rights  of  the  silenced  and  dispossessed 
peoples  of  our  world.  He  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  scholars 
and  teachers  of  indigenous  literary 
nationalism,  especially  through  his 
ground-breaking  book.  Our  Fire  Survives 
the  Storm:  A Cherokee  Fiterary  History. 
His  positive  and  lasting  impact  is  felt 
directly  through  his  one-on-one  work 
with  native  students,  his  ability  to 
bring  previously  inexperienced  young 
people  to  thinking  about  social  justice 
and  creative  activism  against  oppres- 
sion and  his  encouragement  of  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
to  take  on  community  service  as  part 
of  classes.  He  is  actively  involved  in  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  American 
Indian  Literatures,  which  allows  him 
to  further  mentor  students  in  how  to 
engage  in  the  kind  of  provocative  and 
respectful  scholarship  he  publishes. 

THE  CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD  is 

awarded  to  a faculty  member  who  has  made 
an  impact  both  within  and  beyond  academic 
circles,  at  national  and  international  levels. 

Professor  Ron  Deibert,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science 

Professor  Ron 
Deibert  is  among 
a handful  of 
scholars  world- 
wide who  are 
changing  public 
policy  globally. 

He  is  the  rarest  of 
social  scientists 
— discovering 
something  that 
has  transformed  the  behaviour  of  indi- 
viduals and  governments.  His  desire 
to  apply  his  research  “on  the  ground” 
is  illustrated  by  the  Citizen  Lab,  which 
he  created  and  installed  at  the  Munk 
School  for  Global  Studies.  His  inves- 
tigation, Tracking  GhostNet,  uncov- 
ered a network  of  more  than  1,295 
infected  hosts  in  103  countries.  While 
GhostNet  and  Psiphon,  the  software 
tool  that  circumvents  Internet  censor- 
ship, are  huge  achievements,  Deibert’s 
lasting  legacy  may  be  the  students  he 


Heath  Justice, 


has  inspired  to  become  engaged  global 
citizens. 

THE  FACULTY  AWARD  is  given  to 
a member  of  the  teaching  staff  who  con- 
sistently demonstrates  excellence  in  both 
teaching  and  research  endeavours. 

Professor  Frank  Kschischang, 

Edward  S.  Rogers  Department  of  Electrical 
and  Computer 
Engineering,  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering 
Professor  Frank 
Kschischang  is  a 
world  leader  in 
communications 
and  information 
theory.  He  is  a 
Tier  I Canada 
Research  Chair.  He  also  won  the  1999 
Premier’s  Research  Excellence  Award 
and  is  a 2010  recipient  of  the  pres- 
tigious Killam  Research  Fellowship. 
Kschischang  has  played  a profound 
role  as  a mentor  to  his  graduate  stu- 
dents. Ten  of  the  12  PhD  students  and 
half-dozen  post-doctoral  fellows  he  has 
supervised  now  hold  faculty  positions 
in  universities  across  Canada  and  in  the 
U.S.  and  Australia. 


THE  CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD 
(EMERGING  LEADER  CATEGORY) 

recognizes  an  individual  for  exceptional 
leadership  in  their  role  in  advancing  the 
university's  mission. 


Pamela  Gravestock,  Centre  for 
Teaching  Support  and  Innovation 
A true  leader  and  mentor  on  campus, 
Pamela  Gravestock  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing across  the 
University  of 
Toronto.  Serving 
as  the  associ- 
ate director  of 
the  Centre  for 
Teaching  Support 
and  Innovation, 
she  oversees  a 
growing  team 
of  professionals 
providing  critical 
support  to  thousands  of  faculty  mem 
bers  and  graduate  teaching  assistants 
across  the  university  through  work- 
shops, courses,  orientations  and  special 
events.  Described  as  “an  organizational 
dynamo”  by  her  colleagues,  Gravestocl 
is  credited  with  dramatically  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  resources  and  services 
offered  to  faculty,  departments  and 
divisions  seeking  to  improve  teaching 
and  learning  and  expand  their  know! 
edge  of  innovative  teaching  practices. 
Through  various  committees,  she 
has  played  a key  role  in  shaping  the 
university’s  policies  around  teaching 
and  learning.  She  has  also  published 
extensively  on  the  topic  of  teaching 
and  learning  issues.  Her  involvement 
in  the  development  of  the  Graduate 
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Professional  Skills  Program  for  graduate 
students  was  recognized  by  the  2009 
U of  T Stepping  Up  Award. 

THE  CHANCELLOR'S  AWARD 
(EMERGING  LEADER  CATEGORY) 

recognizes  an  individual  for  exceptional 
leadership  in  their  role  in  advancing  the 
university's  mission. 

Cameron  Clairmont,  Department  of 
Management,  UTM,  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science 

As  director  of  operations  for  the  man- 
agement department  at  the  University 
of  Toronto 
Mississauga 
(UTM),  Cameron 
Clairmont  works 
closely  with  the 
chair  and  aca- 
demic directors 
to  implement 
undergraduate 
and  graduate 
programs,  oversee- 
ing daily  opera- 
tions and  staff.  By  constantly  going 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his  job, 
Clairmont  displays  significant  potential 
to  assume  positions  of  greater  respon- 
sibility. He  seeks  means  of  extending 
his  role  in  ways  that  are  helpful  to  the 
Department  of  Management  and  oth- 
ers at  UTM  and  possesses  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  at  all  levels 
in  the  organization.  He  has  built  very 
strong  relationships  with  the  many 
people  across  the  tri-campus  arena 
involved  with  the  management  depart- 
ment. He  motivates  his  team  and  chal- 
lenges them  to  do  more  and  better. 
Members  of  his  staff  call  him  “a  leader 
and  a mentor”  and  “an  incredibly  sup- 
portive boss.”  He  was  instrumental  in 
the  reinvention  of  the  administrative 
structures  of  three  UTM  departments 
during  the  launch  of  the  master’s  pro- 
gram in  the  management  of  innovation 
(MMI).  Since  the  launch,  he  has  over- 
seen the  MMI  program,  designing  its 
literature  and  publicity  materials,  iden- 
tifying channels  to  reach  graduate  stu- 
dents and  performing  many  other  valu- 
able functions  such  as  overseeing  the 
creation  of  state-of-the-art  classrooms. 
Every  step  of  the  way  he  has  responded 
diligently  to  the  needs  of  UTM's  grow- 
ing graduate  population.  Clairmont’s 
accomplishments  extend  to  his  volun- 
teer work  outside  the  university.  He  has 
been  a court-appointed  guardian  ad 
litem  for  a young  man  with  autism  and 
has  acted  as  an  advocate  for  a person 
with  schizophrenia. 

THE  VIVEK  GOEL  FACULTY 
CITIZENSHIP  AWARD  recognizes 
a faculty  member  who  has  served  the 
University  of  Toronto  with  distinction  in 
multiple  leadership  capacities  in  diverse 
spheres  over  many  years. 

Professor  Safwat  Zaky,  Edward  S. 
Rogers  Sr.  Department  of  Electrical  and 


Computer  Engineering,  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering 
In  his  administrative  roles  as  chair  of 
the  Edward  S.  Rogers  Sr.  Department  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
(ECE)  and  vice-provost  (planning  and 
budget).  Professor  Safwat  Zaky  created 
and  implement- 
ed systems  that 
will  benefit  the 
university  for 
years  to  come 
and  serve  as 
models  for  other 
institutions. 

Zaky  joined  the 
U of  T teaching 
staff  in  1973  and 
became  associate 
chair  of  ECE  in  1985  and  chair  of  the 
department  in  1993.  During  his  tenure 
he  implemented  a major  expansion  of 
ECE,  doubling  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment, increasing  the  number  of  gradu- 
ate students  by  80  per  cent  and  hiring 
more  than  30  new  faculty  members. 

He  also  launched  a highly  successful 
fundraising  campaign  that  raised  $80 
million.  As  the  university’s  vice-provost 
(planning  and  budget),  Zaky  led  the 
redesign  of  the  U of  T budget  model. 
Thanks  to  his  wise  leadership,  the 
university  now  enjoys  a budget  pro- 
cess that  is  both  transparent  and  more 
closely  aligned  with  academic  priori- 
ties. 

THE  CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD 
(INFLUENTIAL  LEADER 
CATEGORY)  recognizes  an  individual 
for  exceptional  leadership  in  their  role  in 
advancing  the  university’s  mission. 

Attila  Keszei, 

Office  of  the 
Assistant 
Vice-President 
(Facilities  and 
Services) 

Attila  Keszei 
joined  the 
University  of 
Toronto  in  1978 
and,  in  the 
course  of  his 
long  career,  has  serv'ed  as  a mechanical 
design  engineer,  a resources  manage- 
ment engineer  and  a manager  of  build- 
ing mechanical  systems.  Keszei  is  wide- 
ly respected  for  his  environmental  con- 
sciousness. In  fact,  his  high  standards 
for  energy  efficiency  have  made  U of  T a 
Canadian  leader  in  energy  innovation. 
Initiatives  such  as  the  construction  of 
the  cogeneration  plant,  major  lighting 
retrofits  and  more  efficient  water  use 
have  translated  into  very  large  cost  sa  v- 
ings for  U of  T.  Thanks  to  his  efforts, 
greenhouse  gas  emissioris  on  the  St. 
George  campus  have  been  reduced 
by  approximately  23  per  cent,  result- 
ing in  savings  of  $183  million.  Since 
2008,  Keszei  has  been  the  university’s 
manager  of  sustainability  initiatives. 

In  this  expanded  role,  he  is  pioneering 


conservation  projects  in  transportation, 
procurement  and  recycling,  as  well  as 
energy  management.  His  most  recent 
contribution  is  the  completion  of  the 
solar  thermal  array  heat  recovery  sys- 
tem at  the  Warren  Stevens  Building.  In 
his  new  role,  Keszei  is  also  expanding 
his  mentorship  of  students  and  young 
people.  Mentoring  is  not  part  of  his 
official  job  description  but  it  is  a task 
that  he  deeply  cares  about. 

THE  JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 

is  presented  annually  to  a student, 
alumnus/a,  faculty  or  administrative  staff 
member  who  has  made  a distinctive  and 
lasting  contribution  to  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  the  undergraduate  or  graduate  student 
experience  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Christopher  Penunalla,  Faculty  of 
Medicine 

Christopher  PerumaUa  is  a natural,  gifted 
and  visionary  leader,  with  an  impeccable 
record  as  an  educator.  In  addition  to 
lecturing  in  several  physiology  courses, 
PerumaUa  spends 
many  hours  talk- 
ing to  hundreds  of 
students  outside 
the  classroom  as 
an  undergraduate 
academic  counsel- 
lor in  the  physiol- 
ogy specialist  and 
major  programs. 

He  created  the 
Youth  Summer 
Program  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Iris 
role  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Teaching 
Laboratories.  Last  year,  PerumaUa  offered 
four  fuU  scholarships  to  economicaUy  dis- 
advantaged high  school  students,  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  attend  the  Youth 
Summer  Program.  He  is  also  working  with 
the  Toronto  District  School  Board  and  the 
Peel-Dufferin  CathoUc  School  Board  to 
offer  scholarships  for  inner  city  high  school 
students  to  attend  the  program  cost-free; 
both  these  school  boards  have  matched 
the  scholarships  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  PerumaUa  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  designing,  developing  and  deUvering 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  first  onUne  course 
in  Basic  Human  Physiology.  This  online 
course  is  a fuU  course  equivalent  course  and 
is  offered  to  non-U  of  T students  in  coUabora- 
tion  with  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies. 

THE  NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARD 
(INDIVIDUAL)  recognizes  distinguished 
achievements  in  connecting  teaching  and 
research  at  U ofT. 


Professor  Brad  Inwood,  Departments 
of  Classics  and  Philosophy,  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science 
Professor  Brad 
Inwood  is  a pro- 
fessor of  classics 
and  philosophy  at 
U of  T and  Canada 
Research  Chair 
in  ancient  phi- 
losophy. He  has 
inspired  several 
generations  of  stu- 
dents to  discover 
the  riches  of  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
thought.  As  founder  of  the  collabora- 
tive program  in  ancient  and  medieval 
philosophy,  he  has  helped  place  U of  T 
among  the  top  doctoral  programs  in 
both  ancient  and  medieval  philosophy 
and  the  only  one  that  integrates  the 
two  fields.  Inwood  is  best  known  for  his 
work  on  philosophy  in  the  pre-Socratic 
and  Hellenistic  periods.  He  attracts  the 
brightest  graduate  students  to  the  cam- 
pus, but  he  devotes  equal  attention  to 
his  undergraduates.  His  students  at  all 
levels  admire  and  respect  not  only  his 
research  but  his  willingness  to  spend 
time  with  them. 

THE  NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARD 
(DEPARTMENTAL)  recognizes  distin- 
guished achievements  in  connecting  teach- 
ing and  research  at  U ofT. 

Division  of  Teaching  Laboratories, 

Faculty  of  Medicine  (pictured  below) 

The  Division  of  Teaching  Laboratories 
(DTL)  has  a tremendous  impact  on 
the  educational  experience  of  stu- 
dents in  the  various  life  sciences  pro- 
grams. Laboratory  courses  bridge  the 
gap  between  theoretical  knowledge 
acquired  in  didactic  courses  and  practi- 
cal hands-on  experience.  Under  the 
leadership  of  its  director.  Dr.  Chris 
PerumaUa,  DTL  has  introduced  many 
cutting-edge  techniques  in  molecular 
biology,  electrophysiology,  proteomics, 
microarrays  and  animal  surgery  skills  in 
several  DTL-run  courses.  These  tech- 
niques use  expensive  and  sophisticated 
technology  not  often  found  at  other 
universities,  allowing  U of  T under- 
graduate students  to  prepare  more 
than  adequately  for  careers  as  research 
assistants  and  graduate  students.  An 
Academic  Initiate  Fund  grant  provided 
resources  to  link  research  and  teaching 
and  the  program  offers  superior  labora- 
tory experience  to  students,  allowing 
some  of  them  to  use  state-of-the-art, 
real-time  Polymerase  Chain  Reaction 
and  microarray  technologies. 
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Leading  by  example  can  be  powerful  motivator 


Professor  LaRon  Nelson  of  nursing  volunteers  his  research 
skills  to  the  Black  Gay  Research  Group. 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Altruism  can  be  quiet;  think 
of  the  anonymous  donor,  the 
behind-the-scenes  volunteer. 
But  sometimes  altmism  must 
speak  up  and  speak  out  — lead- 
ing by  example. 

“Growing  up  in  the  south 
in  a very  homophobic,  conser- 
vative environment,  even  as 
part  of  the  black  community, 

1 didn't  really  feel  like  1 fit  in,” 
said  Professor  LaRon  Nelson 
of  the  Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg 


Faculty  of  Nursing.  “1  had  no 
leaders,  no  role  models  to  say 
this  is  how  you  can  be  gay  in 
the  black  community. 

“For  all  1 knew,  I was  the 
only  gay  person  in  the  black 
community.” 

Nelson  chairs  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Brooklyn- 
based  Black  Gay  Research 
Group.  Formed  in  2001  by  aca- 
demics and  activists  concerned 
that  black  gay  men  were  seen 
more  as  research  subjects  than 
as  scholars,  the  group  analyses 


and  discusses  studies  that  affect 
black  gay  men  and  encourages 
black  gay  men  to  get  involved 
in  research. 

“This  group  exists  because  a 
bunch  of  people  said:  Yes,  1 want 
to  give  my  time  to  this  because 
1 didn’t  have  this  growing  up  — 
these  models  of  successful  black 
gay  men,”  said  Nelson. 

Like  many  volunteers. 
Nelson  has  a history  of  help- 
ing others.  In  his  youth,  he 
volunteered  with  his  church 
and  later,  when  serving  in 
the  military.  Nelson  would 
join  the  others  in  outreach 
activities. 

“There  were  always  oppor- 
tunities to  help,  to  help  build 
a school  or  whatever  the  com- 
munity needed,”  Nelson  said. 

“1  was  on  an  aircraft  carrier  and 
it  has  every  piece  of  equipment 
known  to  man  so  anything  that 
needed  fixing,  we  could  do  it.” 

Nelson  was  still  in  gradu- 
ate school  when  he  joined  the 
Black  Gay  Research  Group  in 
2003  and  his  expertise  in  public 
health  and  issues  related  to  safe 
sex  played  a part  in  the  group’s 
major  research  summits  in 
2005  and  2010.  Inspiring  young 
people  to  get  involved  and 
ask  questions  has  been  hugely 
rewarding,  he  said. 

“It  takes  a lot  of  energy  but 
when  you  believe  in  the  work 
and  you  feel  it  should  be  done, 
you  would  be  derelict  if  you 
stepped  away,  especially  if 
you’re  in  a leadership  role  — 
you  have  to  model  what  you 
believe,”  said  Nelson.  “What 
keeps  me  motivated  is  when  I 
hear  these  young  people  talk 


about  their  research  ideas  and 
1 think.  There’s  another  one 
who’s  going  to  make  it.” 

Nelson’s  reasons  for  donat- 
ing his  time  and  energy  to 
the  group  are 
not  unusual.  In 
Caring  Canadians, 

Involved 
Canadians  — 

Highlights  from 
the  2007  Canada 
Survey  of  Giving,  Participating 
& Volunteering,  researchers 
with  Statistics  Canada  and 
Imagine  Canada  found  about 
77  per  cent  of  volunteers 
wanted  to  make  use  of  personal 
skills  or  experiences  and  59  per 
cent  reported  being  personally 
affected  by  the  cause  they  were 
supporting. 

But  new  research  suggests 
Nelson’s  personal  connection 
to  his  cause  may  also  boost  his 
ability  to  motivate  others  to  get 
involved. 

In  a recent  lecture  at  Stanford 
University’s  Centre  for  Social 
Innovation,  Professor  Noah 
Goldstein  of  UCLA’s  Anderson 
School  of  Management 
explained  that  people  are  highly 
influenced  by  the  behaviour 
of  those  they  perceive  as  peers 
or  with  whom  they  share  a 
connection.  Goldstein  found 
hotel  guests  tended  to  reuse 
towels  if  advised  that  other 
guests  were  doing  so  — and 
were  even  more  inclined  to 
reuse  towels  when  advised 
previous  residents  of  their 
room  had  reused  towels. 

“You  have  the  greatest 
impact  if  you  combine  the 
prescriptive  norm,  where  you 


tell  people  what  they  should 
do,  with  the  descriptive  norm, 
where  people  see  what  others 
do,”  said  Vanessa  Bohns, 
a post-doctoral  fellow  at  the 
Rotman  School 
of  Management 
who  does 
research  into 
what  influences 
people  to  help 
others. 

Jamaal  Clue,  25,  can  speak  to 
the  importance  of  modelling 
behaviour.  Having  nursing’s 
Nelson  as  a role  model  and 
mentor  “changed  my  life”  said 
the  member  of  the  Black  Gay 
Research  Group,  who  is  finish- 
ing his  master’s  degree  in  biol- 
ogy at  Harvard  University  and 
trying  to  decide  what  medical 
school  to  attend  in  the  fall. 

“1  had  a very,  very  rough 
undergraduate  experience  at 
Princeton,”  said  Clue.  “I  wasn’t 
prepared  for  the  racism  I would 
encounter  and  I wasn’t  pre- 
pared for  the  lack  of  academic 
mentoring  I would  encounter.” 

Nelson’s  ability  to  speak 
from  personal  experience  is 
key.  Clue  said. 

“I  would  not  be  where  I am 
today  without  the  support  I’ve 
gotten  from  Professor  Nelson 
and  other  members  of  the 
Black  Gay  Research  Group,” 
said  Clue.  “When  you’re 
applying  to  medical  school 
they  want  you  to  really  put 
yourself  out  there  and  I don’t 
know  if  I would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  say.  I’m  a 
black  gay  man  and  this  is  what 
I want  to  accomplish  without 
that  support.” 


U Of  T 

volunxeers 


AUCC  analyses  university 
administrative  costs 


Some  recent  media  reports 
have  claimed  that  Canadian 
universities  have  experienced 
a large  relative  increase  in 
expenditures  on  university 
administration  and  external 
relations  over  a 20  year  period. 
But  those  reports  are  mistaken, 
according  to  analyses  by  the 
Association  of  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC).  The  association 
found  that  the  main  source 
of  the  supposed  increase  was  a 
change  in  accounting  practices 
and  the  remaining  increase 
was  a result  of  failure  to  adjust 
for  increases  in  total  univer- 
sity expenditures. 

“The  argument  that  there 
has  been  a significant  increase 
in  administrative  costs  does 
not  reflect  any  real  shift  in 
activities  supported  by  the  uni- 
versity but  rather  reflects  new 
accounting  practices  that  all 
Canadian  universities  — and 
much  of  the  public  sector  — 
adopted  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants  for 


the  1999-2000  fiscal  year,” 
said  Paul  Davidson,  president 
and  CEO  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of 
Canada. 

These  new  practices  effec- 
tively increased  the  reporting 
of  amounts  spent  in  some  areas 
— like  administration  — while 
not  impacting  other  major 
areas  of  expenditure,  such  as 
academic  salaries  and  benefits. 

If  the  analysis  was  limited 
to  the  period  from  1999-2000 
to  2007-2008,  when  the 
accounting  procedures  were 
consistent,  it  would  show  that 
administrative  costs  as  a pro- 
portion of  standard  operating 
costs  rose  by  one  percentage 
point  — from  11.7  per  cent  in 
1999-2000  to  12.8  in  2007-08, 
Davidson  noted. 

AUCC  found  that  even 
this  increase  was  overstated. 
Administrative  costs  are 
driven  hy  a number  of  exter- 
nal factors,  such  as  the  cost 
of  administering  student 
aid  programs,  computing, 
plant,  capital,  fundraising 


and  research  expenditures. 

In  particular,  many  institu- 
tions have  seen  dramatic 
increases  in  external  research 
funding  relative  to  their  oper- 
ating budgets.  It  is  therefore 
more  accurate  to  compare 
these  costs  to  total  university 
expenditures,  rather  than 
just  the  total  operating 
budgets.  On  that  front, 
the  ratio  of  administrative 
and  external  relations  costs 
to  total  university  expendi- 
tures was  unchanged  at  7.4 
per  cent  in  both  1999-2000 
and  2007-08.  Davidson  added 
that  expenditures  on  fund- 
raising at  Canadian  univer- 
sities also  helped  generate 
significant  additional  rev- 
enues to  support  teaching, 
research  and  community 
development.  These  funds 
may  come  in  the  form  of 
endowed  gifts  and  capital 
contributions  whose  true 
long-term  impacts  may 
not  be  fully  captured  in 
analyses  of  the  operating 
budget. 
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BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

The  final  Breakfast  With 
the  Bulletin  for  the  2009-10 
academic  year  focuses  on  a 
subject  that  is  top  of  mind 
in  Toronto  these  days;  trans- 
portation. Between  concerns 
about  funding  for  public  tran- 
sit, customer  service  woes  and 
plans  for  trial  bike  lanes,  it’s 
an  issue  that  touches  the  lives 
of  everyone  in  the  U of  T 
community. 

On  May  18,  Professor  Eric 
Miller  of  engineering,  director 
of  the  U of  T Cities  Centre,  will 
be  the  featured  speaker  at  the 
quarterly  breakfast.  Miller  has 
a PhD  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  civil 
engineering  transportation 
systems.  He  is  an  internation- 
ally known  expert  on  trans- 
portation modelling  and  he  is 
the  developer  of  GTAModel,  a 
“best  practice"  regional  travel 
demand  modelling  system 
used  by  Toronto,  the  region 
of  Durham  and  the  cities  of 
Mississauga  and  Burlington  to 
forecast  travel  demand  in  the 
Greater  Toronto  Area. 


Miller  is  chair  of  the  U.S. 
Transportation  Research  Board 
committee  on  travel  behaviour 
and  values  and  past-chair  of 
the  International  Association 
for  Travel  Behaviour  Research. 
He  has  served  on  technical 
advisory  groups  for  transpor- 
tation projects  in  Denver, 

Salt  Lake  City  and  Portland, 
Oregon. 

“We  are  delighted  to  be 
able  to  present  a speaker  who 
is  so  knowledgeable  about 
such  a hot-button  issue,”  said 
Elaine  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Bulletin.  “We  hope  Professor 
Miller  will  be  able  to  offer  our 
group  some  solid  information 
that  will  serve  them  well  in 
evaluating  transit  proposals 
put  forth  in  the  upcoming 
Toronto  elections.” 

The  breakfast  will  take  place 
at  Hart  House  beginning  with 
a buffet  at  7:30  a.m.,  followed 
by  the  program  from  8 a.m.  to 
8:45  a.m.  The  event  is  free  to 
faculty  and  staff  but  registra- 
tion is  required  at  bulletin@ 
utoronto.ca,  because  seating  is 
limited.  Confirmation  will  be 
provided. 
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Victoria  College  students  offer  'bear  hugs' 


BY  JENNIFER  lANTHIER 

Knitting  needles  clack  and 
crochet  hooks  flash  as  Victoria 
College  students  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  handmade 
bears  destined  for  children 
devastated  by  the  recent 
earthquake  in  Haiti. 

“We  send  the  necessities  of 
life  — food,  money,  clothing 
— but  love  and  caring  are  also 
necessities,”  said  undergraduate 
Jennifer  Hard,  co-founder  of 
the  Bear  Pals  club  that  is  send- 
ing 50  stuffed  animals  to  Haiti. 

“A  bear  is  an  act  of  love  from 
us  to  a young  child;  the  bear 
will  love  that  child,  and  the 
child  will  feel  that  love.” 

Bear  Pals,  which  boasts  35 
members,  meets  each  week  to 
aeate  colourful  stuffed  animals 
for  children  in  some  of  the  poor- 
est places  on  Earth.  Hard,  21, 
and  Joyce  Fbk,  22,  launched  the 
club  in  Febuary  2009  after  notic- 
ing a dearth  of  groups  focusing 
on  aafts  or  material  arts. 

“My  grandmother  taught  me 
to  knit  when  I was  very  young 
and  I've  been  making  things 
with  my  hands  all  my  life,” 
Hard  said.  “But  a lot  of  the 


people  who  joined  are  first- 
time knitters.” 

Knitting  is  therapeutic  and 
teaching  others  to  knit  has 
been  fun  and  rewarding,  said 
Fok,  who  estimates  she  has 
made  between  20  and  30  bears 
through  the  club.  Even  more 
gratifying  is  the  knowledge 
they  are  helping  children  who 
may  have  no  other  toy  than 
the  bears  the  stu- 
dents create,  she 
added. 

“We  need  more 
clubs  to  do  this 
kind  of  outreach,” 

Fok  said.  “This  is  a 
really  small  thing 
but  it  helps  stu- 
dents to  see  past 
themselves  and 
past  the  university.” 

As  a volunteer  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Hard  said  she 
witnessed  the  comfort  a stuffed 
animal  can  give  a vulnerable 
child.  Every  few  months,  she 
tucks  the  latest  batch  of  bears 
into  a box  and  delivers  them 
to  the  charity  Canadian  Food 
for  Children,  which  ships 
food  and  supplies  to  develop- 
ing countries.  So  far,  the  bears 


have  been  sent  to  children  in 
Africa,  South  America  and  the 
Philippines. 

“In  the  past  it’s  been  random 
— the  bears  go  wherever  the 
container  is  bound  that  day,” 
Hard  said.  “But  after  the  earth- 
quake, we  wanted  our  bears 
to  go  to  Haiti,  so  we’ve  been 
waiting  for  that  shipment.” 
Club  members  have  created 
a total  of  almost  180 
bears  using  a pattern 
Hard  developed  with 
help  from  her  aunt. 

“I’m  not  one  for 
patterns,  I just  make 
things  up  on  my 
own,”  said  Hard.  “But 
we  needed  to  make 
sure  the  bears  were 
all  a similar  size  and 
appearance,  to  be  fair  to  the 
children  receiving  the  bears.” 
Inside  each  box  of  bears,  the 
students  include  a typed  letter 
signed  by  all  club  members: 
Dear  Friend,  These  Bear  Pals 
have  been  handmade  with  love 
for  children  who  are  alone  or 
could  use  a friend.  Please  dis- 
tribute them  to  girls  and  boys 
in  your  community  as  a loving 
pal.  Thank  you. 


Bear  Pals  founder  Jennifer  Hard  (right)  and  Jessica  Lee 
enjoy  socializing  as  they  knit. 


Horsing  arouncj  with 
forensics  at  UTM 


BY  BRITTNEY  HALL 

When  people  think  foren- 
sics they  usually  think  of  CSI: 
Miami,  not  horses. 

But  Hannah  Pryce, 
a student  in  the  forensics  pro- 
gram at  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga, 
spent  her 
internship 
experience 
within  the 
office  of  the 
Toronto 
Police  Service 
Mounted 
Unit  (TPSMU). 

Internship 
courses  like  this 
are  a unique  experiential  learn- 
ing opportunity  available  at 
U of  T Mississauga. 

During  her  time  there,  she 
observed  and  collected  data  on 
the  officers. 

“The  mounted  units  know 
that  they  are  effective  with 
regards  to  crowd  control  but 
no  one  has  ever  looked  at  data 
before,  that  I know  of.  My  proj- 
ect started  as  streamlining  the 
TPSMU  system  and  ended  up 
with  me  hying  to  streamline 
everyone’s  [data],”  said  Pryce. 

She  gathered  information 
such  as  the  number  of  arrests  and 
hours  worked.  She  also  looked 
at  how  many  officers  were  sent 
for  crowd  control  and  how  they 
performed  in  the  situation. 

Pryce  monitored  the  police 
officers  as  they  worked  in 
groups  from  tw'o  to  30  and 


collected  data.  She  surveyed  the 
staff  of  the  police  station,  look- 
ing at  topics  such  as  whether 
commimity  sahsfaction  was 
actively  tracked,  analysed  and 
stored,  and  whether  standard- 
ized operating  procedures  for 
reporting,  analysis  and  man- 
agement were 
clearly  written 
out  and  access- 
ible to  officers. 
She  said  the 
units  can  be 
very  different 
in  size,  func- 
tions, locations 
and  types  of 
horses  they 
ixsed  but  they 
all  serve  their  communities  in 
the  same  way. 

“The  people  at  TPSMU  are 
phenomenal  ~ they  are  incred- 
ibly kind  professionals,”  said 
Pryce.  “It  was  a great  experi- 
ence, they  do  good  for  the 
commimity.” 

And  observing  the  officers 
was  not  all  that  she  got  to  do. 
Pryce,  who  has  ridden  since 
she  was  a yoimg  girl,  got  to 
ride  some  of  the  massive  police 
horses  and  even  gave  lessons 
to  less-experienced  riders.  She 
was  even  invited  back  to  be  the 
guest  judge  at  this  year’s  riding 
competition,  she  said. 

“Every  time  you  ride  a horse 
the  horse  teaches  you  some- 
thing new  as  well,”  Pryce  said. 

Brittney  Hall  is  a student  intern 
at  U of  T Mississauga. 


UTM  student  Hannah  Price 
(right)  poses  with  a mounted 
Toronto  Police  Service 
officer. 


Students  learn  outside  of  the  classroom 


BY  ELENI  KANAVAS 

Students  from  U of  T 

Scarborough  took  their 
science  lessons  out  of  the 
lecture  hall  recently  — vol- 
unteering at  community  cen- 
tres, schools  and  other  loca- 
tions or  returning  to  class  to 
help  out  in  courses  they  had 
previously  taken  — as  part  of 
an  innovative  UTSC  course 
that  allows  them  to  share 
their  love  of  science. 

Twenty  students  in  the 
Science  Engagement  service- 
learning program  created 
and  presented  posters  repre- 
senting their  efforts  to  put 
their  classroom  learning  into 
practice  at  a symposium  held 
April  1 in  the  Science  and 
Research  Building.  The  post- 
ers illustrated  and  depicted 
the  efforts  and  goals  of  the 
students  during  three-month 
placements  from  January  to 
March  this  year.  It  was  all 
part  of  their  service-learning 
program,  a pedagogical 
approach  that  aims  to  link 
theory  and  practice. 

The  program  seeks  to 
enhance  the  learning  experi- 
ence by  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  students  to  become  ^ 
active  learners  and  apply 
concepts  taught  in  the  class- 
room. Some  students  pur- 
sued “outreach”  projects  by.^ 
visiting  community  organi- 
zations with  a science  focus., 
Others  participated  in  “in-  ■ - 
reach”  projects  on  campus,  ' 


assisting  in  either  research 
labs  or  classrooms  as  helpers 
in  courses  they  have  already 
completed,  sharing  their 
experiences  with  students 
currently  in  those  courses. 

“Science  Engagement 
gives  students  the  chance 
to  extend  their  learning 
outside  of  the  classroom,” 
said  Kamini  Persaud, 

Science  Engagement  co- 
ordinator at  the  Centre  for 
Teaching  and  Learning  and 
the  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences.  “It’s  an  opportu- 
nity for  students  to  explore 
possible  career  options  and 
deepen  their  knowledge  m a 
course  and/or  discipline.” 

For  her  placement,  second- 
year  student  Cassandra 
Kigillo  volunteered  to  help 
in  several  different  math  and 
science  classes,  from  grades 
9 to  1 2,  at  Cardinal  Newman 
Catholic  Secondary'  School  in 
Scarborough. 

“I  enjoyed  this  new  expe-  ’ 
rience  because  it  gave  me 
confidence  to  teach  students 
and  build  a relationship 
with  a school  that  could  be  a 
potential  teaching  placement 
when  1 complete  my  degree,” 
she  said.  “I  was  also  able  to  , > 
directly  apply  knowledge  ' • • 
from  my  first-year  math  and 
biology  courses  at  UTSC  and 
better  understand  teaching 
methods.” 

Danny  Ray  Dadula,  a 

fifth-year  student  majoring 
in  neuroscience  and  integra- 


tive biology,  volunteered 
every  Saturday  with  Visions 
of  Science,  a community 
outreach  organization 
that  operated  out  of  a 
community  centre  in  the 
Kingston-Galloway  area  of 
Scarborough. 

“This  was  my  first  time 
doing  this  program  and  it 
was  very  exciting  to  work 
with  elementary  school 
children  and  demonstrate 
experiments  on  food  den- 
sity,” he  said.  “I  learned  how 
to  approach  students  and  get 
them  engaged  to  participate 
in  the  science  activity.” 

Service-learning  is  differ- 
ent from  volunteer  work  in 
that  it  is  centered  on  aca- 
demic knowledge  develop- 
ment and  is  thus  guided  by 
discipline-  specific  learning 
goals,  according  to  Persaud. 
Through  experiential  learn- 
ing, students  become  engaged 
in  and  attain  a deeper  under- 
standing of  a particular  dis- 
cipline as  concepts  become 
more  relevant.  In  addition 
to  academic  comprehension, 
senice-leaming  promotes 
critical  thinking,  communi- 
cation and  problem-solving 
skills  as  well  as  teamwork, 
creativity  and  initiative. 

The  placemen  Is  give  stu- 
dents exposure  to  the  activi- 
ties and  expectations  of  those 
ocarpational  fields  as  well 
as  the  hands-on  experience 
that  employers,  graduate  and 
professional  schools  value. 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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BOOKS 


The  following  are  books  by 
U of  T faculty  and  staff 
Where  there  are  multiple 
authors  or  editors,  U of  T 
affiliation  is  indicated  with 
an  asterisk. 

When  Couples  Become 
Parents:  The  Creation  of 
Gender  in  the  Transition 
to  Parenthood,  by  Bonnie 
Fox  (U  of  T Press;  328  pages; 
$75  cloth,  $35  paper). 
Following  the  experiences  of 
40  heterosexual  couples  in  var- 
ious socio-economic  positions, 
this  book  traces  the  intricate 
interplay  of  social  and  material 
resources  in  the  negotiations 
that  occur  between  partners, 
the  resulting  divisions  of  paid 
and  unpaid  work  in  their 
families  and  the  dynamics  in 
their  relationships.  Exploring 
the  diverse  reactions  of  these 
women  and  men,  it  provides 
significant  insights  into  the 
early  stages  of  parenthood,  the 
limitations  of  nuclear  families 
and  the  gender  inequalities 
that  often  develop  with 
parenthood. 

21st  Century  City  in 
Canada:  The  Geography 
of  Innovation,  by  David  A. 
Wolfe  (The  Conference  Board 
of  Canada;  222  pages).  This 
book  examines  the  social, 
political  and  economic  dimen- 
sions of  Canada’s  city-regions 
and  the  way  these  factors 
influence  urban  development 
and  success.  It  summarizes 
the  key  insights  and  findings 
of  a multi-year  national  study 
on  urban  industrial  clusters 
and  delineates  the  innovation 


dynamic,  based  on  in-depth 
analysis  of  the  experiences  of 
15  Canadian  cities.  As  well, 
it  explores  the  ways  in  which 
the  economic  shock  of  the 
past  year  has  dramatized  the 
changing  nature  of  Canada’s 
economy  and  looks  at  the 
challenges  that  lie  ahead. 
Available  as  a download  at 
www.conferencehoard.ca/ 
documents.aspx?DED=331 1. 

Hong  Kong  Movers  and 
Stayers,  by  Janet  W.  Salaff 
(University  of  Illinois  Press; 

296  pages;  $80  US  cloth,  $30 
US  paper).  Half  a million 
Hong  Kong  residents  fled 
their  homeland  during  the 
13  years  before  Hong  Kong 
was  returned  to  China  in 
1997  — and  nearly  half  of 
those  returned  within  several 
years  of  leaving.  Filled  with 
detailed  first-hand  stories  of 
nine  Hong  Kong  families  over 
nearly  two  decades,  this  book 
is  an  exhaustive  and  intimate 
look  at  the  forces  behind  Hong 
Kong  families’  successful  and 
failed  efforts  at  migration  and 
settlement.  With  an  approach 
that  melds  survey  analysis, 
personal  biography  and  sociol- 
ogy, it  gives  voice  to  the  inter- 
play of  diverse  family  roles, 
gender  and  age  as  motivating 
factors  in  migration. 


ii: 
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Between  concerns  about  funding  for  public  transit, 
customer  service  woes  and  plans  for  trial  bike  lanes, 
transportation  is  an  issue  that  touches  everyone  in  the 
U of  T community. 

Guesl  spealei:  Piolessoi  [[ic  ilei. 

Director  of  the  U of  T Cities  Centre,  chair  of  the  US.  Transportation  Research  Board 
committee  on  travel  behaviour  and  values,  past-chair  of  the  International  Association  for 
Travel  Behaviour  Research. 

Miller  has  a PhD  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in 
civil  engineering  transportation  systems,  is  an  internationally  known 
expert  on  transportation  modelling  and  is  the  developer  of  GTAModel, 
a "best  practice"  regional  travel  demand  modelling  system. 

Uay.  May  IS  at  Gad  Goose 

Buffet  at  7:30  a.m. 

Program  from  8 a.m.  to  8:45  a.m. 

Free  to  faculty  and  staff 

Because  seating  is  limited, 

please  register  at  Bulletin@utoronto.ca. 

Confirmation  will  be  provided. 


Faith  and  Fantasy  in 
the  Renaissance:  Texts, 
Images  and  Religious 
Practices,  edited  by  Olga 
Zorzi  Pugliese  and  Ethan 
Matt  Kavaler  (Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies;  360  pages;  $37).  A 
fundamental  aspect  of  cul- 
ture in  all  ages,  religion  was 
a particularly  crucial  issue  in 
the  Renaissance.  The  essays 
in  this  volume  explore  the 
intersection  between  religion 
and  the  creative  forces  of  the 
individuals  who  wrote  about 
sacred  matters,  practised 
their  religion  or  fashioned 
religious  themes  in  their 
artwork.  They  touch  upon 
different  currents  of  religious 
thought,  not  only  Catholic 
and  Protestant  beliefs  but 
also  Judaism  and  ancient 
Hebrew  traditions  and  even 
popular  superstitions. 


Haydn’s  Jews: 
Representation  and 
Reception  on  the 
Operatic  Stage,  by  Caryl 
Clark  (Cambridge  University 
Press;  244  pages;  $90  US). 

This  study  of  Jewish  theatri- 
cal representation  offers  new 
perspectives  on  the  cultural 
milieu,  compositional  strate- 
gies and  operatic  legacy  of 
Joseph  Haydn.  As  the  book 
describes,  Haydn  had  many 
opportunities  to  observe  Jews 
in  his  working  environments 
in  Vienna  and  Eisenstadt  and 
incorporated  Jewish  stereo- 
types in  two  early  works.  An 
understanding  of  Haydn’s 
evolving  approach  to  ethnic 
representation  on  stage  pro- 
vides deeper  insight  into  the 
composers’  iconic  wit  and 
humanity  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  opera  as  a cultural  art 
form  across  the  centuries. 


Toronto  — a City  in 
Between,  hy  Anna  Makolkin 
(Anik  Press;  165  pages; 

$10).  Focusing  on  the  19th- 
and  20th-Century  Italian, 
Ukrainian  and  Russian  migra- 
tion waves  to  Canada  and 
Toronto,  the  book  paints  a 
novel  and  exciting  portrait  of 
the  biggest  Canadian  urban 
metropolis  in  the  process  of  its 
ongoing  cultural  transforma- 
tion. Drawing  on  the  global 
urban  history  and  history 
of  early  Toronto,  the  book 
defines  the  unique  place  of 
this  city-urban  hybrid,  uncov- 
ering its  rural  beginnings  and 
the  pioneering  trading  outpost 
function,  ultimately  resulting 
in  the  present  New  World  col- 
lage of  races,  tongues,  visions 
and  signs. 

COMPILED  BY 
AILSA  FERGUSON 


HE  SAID 


SHE  SAID 


What's  in  your  office  fridge? 

BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 


There's  a great  scene  in  The  Sopranos  where 
Tony  — big,  tough,  complex,  anxiety-ridden, 
potty-mouthed,  mob  boss  Tony  — arrives  at  his 
office  (in  the  back  of  one  of  his  many  fronts, 
the  Bada  Bing  Club).  Already  in  a foul  mood, 
he  grumbles  a greeting  to  his  colleagues,  Sal, 
Paulie  Walnuts  and  Chris.  Then  he  bends  over 
and  opens  the  door  of  the  little  office  fridge.  He 
roots  around  inside,  then  throws  a classic  Tony 
tantrum: 

“(Swear  word),  (swear  word),  (swear  word). 

I’ve  been  thinking  about  that  lo-mein  I left  in 
the  fridge  ALL  THE  WAY  DOWN  HERE  and  now 
some  (swear  word),  (swear  word),  (swear  word) 
has  taken  it!  (swear  word).”  Then  he  slams  the 
door  so  hard  it  falls  off  its  hinges. 

Has  someone  ever  eaten  your  lunch  from  the 
office  fridge? 

And  didn’t  you  feel  like  reacting  the  way  Tony 
did? 

Or  how  about  this  scene  from  the  classic  Hill 
Street  Blues? 

Lieutenant  Howard  Hunter  has  just  returned 
from  one  of  his  escapades  as  the  head  of  the 
police  SWAT  team.  Thirsty,  he  rummages 
through  the  squad  room  fridge.  He  picks  up  a 
container  and  asks  the  assorted  cops  and  office 
staff,  “Anyone  drinking  this  apple  juice?”  When 
no  one  replies,  he  opens  the  container  and  chugs 
the  juice. 

Then  he  gets  this  funny  look  on  his  face.  But 
we,  the  audience,  know  what’s  up  — because 
earlier  in  the  episode  we  saw  someone  else  put 
their  urine  sample  in  there. 

Ah,  the  perils  of  the  communal  fridge. 

I am  glad  to  report,  however,  that  my  col- 
leagues here  on  M2  — the  second  floor  of  the 
McMurrich  Building  — leave  each  other’s  stuff 
alone.  You  can  leave  your  can  of  Diet  Coke  or 
pizza  in  the  fridge,  unlabelled,  and  no  one  will 
take  it.  Nice,  in  this  era  of  do-what-you-want- 
and-get-away-with-what-you-can-get-away-with, 
that  you  can  leave  your  lo-mein  in  the  fridge  on 
M2  and  no  one  will  take  it.  Tony  Soprano  would 
like  it  here. 

Still,  there  are  those  times  when  there  is  no 
choice  and  you  have  to  pilfer. 

Full  disclosure  — when  working  late  a few 
weeks  ago,  I got  really  hungry  around  8 p.m.  I 


couldn’t  leave  until  I finished  what  I was  doing 
so  I decided  to  abandon  civility  and  just  eat 
something  a colleague  was  saving  for  the  next 
day. 

Alas,  my  hunger  went  unfulfilled.  Turns  out 
the  M2  office  fridge  at  night  is  not  full  of  the 
good  food  it  has  during  the  day.  My  choices  were 
limited  to  salad  dressing,  I Can’t  Believe  It’s  Not 
Butter,  a jar  of  Turkish  roasted  red  pepper  spread 
and  ice. 

But  sometimes  the  communal  fridge  can  assist 
in  awkward  work  emergencies.  One  day  I went 
out  for  lunch  and  had  a meatball  sandwich  at  the 
fabulous  Cafe  Diplomatico  in  Little  Italy. 

It  was  a terrific  sandwich  but  I knew  as  I was 
eating  it  that  I was  also  ingesting  enough  garlic 
for  30  people.  As  I walked  back  to  work  I could 
feel  myself  breathing  garlic.  I had  this  feeling  it 
was  coming  out  of  the  pores  of  my  skin!  And  I 
had  a meeting  with  my  boss  as  soon  I got  back. 
Having  your  whole  body  oozing  garlic  — not  a 
pleasant  odour  — is  one  of  those  career-limiting 
moves  when  you’re  meeting  with  the  boss. 

But  I had  learned  over  the  years  that  peanut 
butter  is  a terrific  garlic  odour  eater.  “I  have  to 
meet  with  the  boss  in  five  minutes  and  I reek  of 
garlic,”  I shouted  out  to  whoever  was  listening. 
“If  only  I had  some  peanut  butter!” 

Our  web  developer,  Lucia  Mariani-Vena, 
came  to  the  rescue  with  a jar  of  all-natural  pea- 
nut butter  she’d  been  keeping  in  the  fridge.  Had 
a few  spoons  of  it  and  I was  thus  garlic-less  and 
ready  to  meet. 

And  that  peanut  butter  continues  to  reward  me. 

When  Lucia  went  on  maternity  leave  a couple 
of  months  ago,  she  took  all  her  personal  stuff. 

But  fortunately  for  me,  she  left  that  peanut 
butter. 

So,  Lucia,  as  you  are  at  home  for  the  next  10 
months  with  Baby  Patrick,  you  can  take  comfort 
in  knowing  that  the  all-natural  peanut  butter 
you  left  behind  is  in  good  hands,  ready  to  fight 
those  odour-inducing  garlic  enzymes. 

Anybody  want  to  join  me  for  a meatball 
sandwich  at  the  Cafe  Diplomatico? 

Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of  communications  for 
the  office  of  the  vice-president  (research).  He  shares 
this  space  with  Caz  Zyyvatkauskas. 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123.  www. 
marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1-bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Immediately.  Rathnelly.  Immaculate  stu- 
dio in  quiet  home.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Just  bring  your  suitcase.  Walk 
to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Yorkville.  Separate 
entrance;  laundry  access.  Everything 
included. $780;cooney@booksforbusiness. 
com;  416-944-0832. 

Furnished  apartment  to  sublet 
September  to  May.  Ideal  for  visiting  pro- 
fessor. One  bedroom  + solarium/study. 
Ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher,  exercise 
room.  5-minute  walk  to  campus;  con- 
venient to  subway,  shops,  restaurants. 
$1,650/month.  Contact  leduc@chass. 
utoronto.ca  or  416-922-9166. 

Bloor/Spadina,  on  Madison  Ave.  2-level 
condo  in  a 4-unit  building.  Approx.  1,700 
sq.  ft.  + 3 large  decks.  3 bedrooms,  CAC, 
wood-burning  fireplace,  laundry,  huge 
storage  locker  room,  skylight,  built-in 
dishwasher,  hardwood  floors,  intercom, 
parking  (additional  parking  negotiable). 
$2,890  + utilities.  June  1.  To  see  photos, 
please  check  viewit.ca  VIT46283.  Phone 
416-924-4460,  jmand3@msn.com 

Cabhagetown,  Gifford  Street.  3-bedroom 
house,  renovated,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  laundry,  Internet,  cable.  Quiet 
street,  close  to  TTC  and  Don  Valley, 
shared  driveway.  Nov.  1 for  3-4  months. 
$1,900  plus  hydro,  gas.  Non-smokers. 
Monthly  maid  service.  References.  416- 
921-5957,  visnjabrcic@yahoo.com 

Church/Yonge.  2-bedroom,  2-bath  fur- 
nished apartment.  Walking  distance 
to  U of  Toronto  and  hospital  areas. 
Near  Yonge/Bloor  subway.  No  pets/no 
smoking.  $1,550.  Utilities,  Internet/cable, 
inclusive,  email:  aspeaks@middlebury. 
edu;  tel:  416-323-9321. 

Bloor  & Dufferin.  Nice  2-bedroom  flat. 
Main  floor  and  basement.  A/C,  back- 
yard, close  to  subway  $900  + half  utili- 
ties. Available  May  1.  Phone:  416-978- 
2027;  email:  boothe.glen@yahoo.com 

Sabbatical  rental.  University/Dundas. 
Prestige  condo,  fully  furnished,  for 
couple  with  small  child.  2 baths,  5-appli- 
ance kitchen,  dining  room,  cable  TV, 
ensuite  laundry,  patio/barbeque,  indoor 
garage.  Photos  available.  Steps  to 
U of  T & hospitals,  24-hour  security. 
$1,800.  Phone,  Internet  extra.  Security 
deposit;  references;  thomar@alice 
posta.it 

Lovely  home  for  rent  in  Christie  Pits 
neighbourhood.  Quiet  street.  Close 
to  subway,  street  life,  parks,  shops. 
Available  July  1,  2010.  Open-concept 
main  floor.  Hardwood  floors.  Fireplace. 
3 spacious  bedrooms.  Closets.  2 full 
bathrooms.  Finished  basement  perfect 
for  family  room.  Front  porch.  Large 
south-facing  backyard.  Immaculate 
condition.  1-year  lease  with  option 
to  renew.  $2,950/month.  Please  email 


DiL  eliana  Cohen  and  Associates 

Registered  psychologist 

170  Bloor  St.  West  Tel:  416  929  -1399 

(Park  Hyatt  Building  at  Bloor  and  Avenue  across  from  the  ROM)  Website;  WWW.drcohen.Ca 

Special  focus  on  couples  therapy,  relationship  counseling,  anxiety  and  depression. 
Evidence  based  treatments. 

Fully  covered  under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

Please  call  for  a FREE  telephone  consultation.  • Evenings  and  week-end  appointments  available. 


Professional  Family  Footcare 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTTCS  : PROBT.KMATTC  NATT.S 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH  FLA'J' ARCHES 
CUSTOM  I CJOTWE  Alt  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 
GIQTERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE 


Toronto/Hcad  Office  ; 27  Queen  St.  E.  .Suite  407  416-214-4697 

ytaxwsSl  hlichaMx 

Orthotic.s  and  Comprcs.sion  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


manuelakhoury@hotmail.com  or  call 
416-929-5065. 

Fully  furnished  1 -bedroom  and  3-bed- 
room apartments:  Annex  & downtown. 
Available  May  1.  High  ceilings,  wood 
floors,  fully  outfitted  kitchens,  laundry, 
cable,  Internet,  short-term  leases  OK. 
Call  416-806-3423  or  visit  www.lorusso. 
ca  for  pictures  and  details. 

Bloor  West  & Dundas.  1 -bedroom  top 
floor  private  apartment  in  recently  com- 
pletely renovated  triplex  house.  High 
ceilings,  skylight,  deck,  bedroom  big 
enough  for  a king-sized  bed,  lots  of 
closet  space,  wood  floors,  pets  OK.  Call 
416-806-3423  or  see  www.lorusso.ca  for 
pictures. 

Palmerston  Boulevard  (College/ 
Bathurst).  Bright,  spacious  2-bedroom 
apartment,  2nd  floor  of  historic  renovat- 
ed house.  Working  fireplace,  deck,  laun- 
dry in  house.  Steps  to  TTC,  short  walk  to 
university.  No  smokers.  Available  mid- 
June.  $1,800  plus  hydro.  416-922-9491  or 
ejackson9491@rogers.com 

Annex.  Bright,  attractive  1 bedroom  + 
study/second  bedroom  on  2nd  floor  of 
detached  2-storey  house  with  private 
entry.  Hardwood  floors,  5-minute  walk  to 
U of  T,  St.  George,  hospitals,  downtown 
shopping.  Central  heating,  A/C.  Washer/ 
dryer,  suitable  for  single/couple,  aca- 
demic. No  smoking/pets.  Available.  All 
inclusive,  $1,660.  zakosh@me.com;  416- 
925-6716. 

Christie/Davenpoit.  Bright,  unfurnished 

1- bedroom  basement  apartment.  New 
reno,  shared  garden,  $675/month 
inclusive.  No  smoke,  no  pets.  Fridge, 
stove,  microwave,  no  laundry,  separate 
entrance.  Call  416-516-0307. 

U of  T (Major  Street).  Private  apartment 
in  Victorian  house.  Fully  furnished  and 
equipped.  Antiques,  new  appliances 
designed  for  a professional  couple. 
Excellent  location,  5-minute  walk  to 
university,  restaurants  and  subway, 
15  minutes  to  hospitals.  Bright,  spiral 
staircase,  one  bedroom,  large  deck. 
Available  July  1 for  the  academic  year 
or  longer.  $1,800.  Margaret,  416-926- 
8984. 

Reno'd  bright  2-bedroom  base- 
ment apartment.  Opens  on  backyard. 
Eglinton-Spadina.  Quiet,  near  transit, 
school,  track,  rink.  Private  entrance 
& laundry.  Large  kitchen  & bathroom. 
Dishwasher,  Jacuzzi.  Parking.  $1,200/ 
month  inclusive.  agi.lukacs@utoronto.ca 

Mt.  Pleasant  and  Egiinton.  Beautiful 
3-bedroom  house  with  2 bathrooms, 
finished  basement,  5 appliances,  large 
back  deck  with  lovely  low  maintenance 
garden.  Very  close  to  public  transit,  park- 
ing for  2 cars.  Non-smokers  preferred. 
$2,300/month  + utilities.  Flexible  till 
June  1.  Contact;  Rose  P;  416-488-0441  or 
redtent@yahoo.ca 

• House  sitting  • 

House-sitting  + pets  plants  by  profes- 
sional couple,  U of  T grads.  Live  in,  long 
term,  experienced;  references,  bob. 
s c ott40@sy  m p ati  c o . c a 

• Vacation  • 

Eastbourne  cottage  rental.  Lake  Simeoe. 
Golf,  tennis,  swim,  relax.  Charming, 
comfortable  4-bedroom  family  cottage 
with  modern  conveniences.  60  minutes 
from  downtown  Toronto.  Two-week 
minimum,  monthly,  seasonal.  No  pets. 
All  utilities.  416-924-4536,  atthirdtee® 
primus.ca 

Prince  Edward  County  escape.  Private 

2- bedroom  cottage  with  loft  on  quiet  lake. 
Co  nta  ct:  a 1 1 a n . pete  rki  n@uto  rente,  c a 

Beautiful  large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka 
cottage  near  Gravenhurst  1%  hours 
from  Toronto  on  picturesque  lake.  Great 
views,  sandy  beach.  Ideal  for  weekend 
getaways  or  longer  vacations  year- 
round,  now  booking  for  spring/summer 
holidays!  Excellent  road  access  yet 
wonderfully  private.  416-782-4530. 


• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint  Germain. 
Please  contact  516-977-3318  or  cooper- 
gl@gmail.com;  website:  www.rentals- 
paris.com;  personalized  Paris  apartment 
hunting  services  too,  www.paris-aparts. 
com 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  wash- 
er, BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont 
I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier.  Available 
from  October  2009.  From  $1,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
p252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
Tbedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available,  a.chambon® 
utoronto.ca 

• Land  for  Sale  • 

26  acres  nestled  between  the  Highland 
Mountains  of  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Nova  Scotia,  overlooking  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Minutes  from  the  world 
famous  Cabot  Trail.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Amy  or  Kevin  at  902-383- 
2993  or  email  cbislandland@gmail.com 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Egiinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge/ 
Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call  416- 
413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 


Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health 
benefits  provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist  Yonge/St  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems, 
issues  related  to  gender,  sexual  orien- 
tation, disability.  Covered  by  extended 
health  plans.  455  Spadina  (at  College), 
#211.  416-568-1100  or  cmusselman 
©oise.utoronto.ca;  www.carolmusselman. 
com 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD-  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 


of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999. 


BOOKING  AN  AD 

. A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  ^ 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  _ ■ 
■ {maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e 


" mail  address  counts  as  tvvo  words. 


A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accom- 
pany your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is 
acceptable  Ads  must  be  submitted 
t in  writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin .. 
publication  date,  to  Mavir.  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College  Circle, 

' Toronto,  Ontaiio  M5S  3J3 

Ads  vzill  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To_  receive  a tearsheet  and/ 
if  or  receipt  please  include  a stamped 
- self-addressed  envelope.  For  more 
information  please  call  (416)  978-2106 
or  e-mail  rnavic.palanca@utoronto,ca. 
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www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone: 416  929  9444 
Fax:  416  929  0710 
25  Wellesiey  Street  E 

(opposite  Wellesley  subway  station) 

Lunch  buffet  with  over  35  items  • Dinner  a la  carte  (L.L.B.O.) 
Take-out  • Catering  (free  delivery  for  lunch  and  dinner) 

Groups  welcome 

3 - 5 p.m.  open  for  meeting  with  drinks  and  snacks 
Group  lunch  of  8 people  or  more:  free  pop 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags, 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate,or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces” 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Ml  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


BOX  SPOT' 


www.boxspot.com 


C Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Storage  Ltd. 

The  Pro^sssonaSs 

www.movingtoronio.com 

For  a Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 


-W 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 


UOF 


STAFF 


FACULTY 


.CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 

ORTHOnC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 

SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 

and  toot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


“I  was  raised  by  a single  mom  who  couldn’t  afford  to 
help  me  through  school.  Without  this  scholarship, 

1 wouldn’t  be  able  to  pay  my  tuition.” 

KEVIN  D.  SHIELD  Pursuing  a Master  of  Health  Science 
in  Community  Health  & Epidemiology 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student's  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 


LECTURES 


H.L  Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics 
2010. 

Thursday,  April  29 

Observing  the  Birth  of  the  Universe, 
Prof.  Lyman  Page,  Princeton  University; 
Water  on  the  Moon,  Prof.  Maria  Zuber, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
2 p.m. 

Friday,  April  30 

Inside  the  Terrestrial  Planets,  Prof. 
Maria  Zuber,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  Testing  the  Standard 
Model  of  Cosmology,  Prof.  Lyman 
Page,  Princeton  University.  108  Koffler 
Institute.  1:30  p.m.  Physics 

Women,  Power,  Politics: 

Assessing  the  Canadian  Scene. 
Wednesday,  May  5 

Prof.  Sylvia  Bashevkin,  principal. 
University  College.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  10:30  a.m.  Members  free,  non- 
members $6.  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning 

The  Canadian  Justice  System:  A 
Whirlwind  Tour  by  a Trial  Judge. 
Wednesday,  May  12 

Justice  David  Wake,  Ontario  Court  of 
Justice,  Ottawa.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  10:30  a.m.  Members  free,  non- 
members $6.  Academy  for  Lifelong 
Learning 


SEMINARS 


Solitary  Confinement  U.S.  Style: 
Why  Supermax  Prisons  Do  Not 
Work. 

Tuesday,  April  27 

Sharon  Shalev,  research  fellow, 
London  School  of  Economics.  Centre 
for  Criminology,  14  Queen's  Park  Cres. 
W.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  Study  of  the  United 
States  and  Criminology 


Thinking  Through  Confucius  at  a 
Time  of  Crisis:  The  Diary  of  Jin 
Yufu,  1937-1957. 

Tuesday,  April  27 

Annping  Chin,  senior  lecturer,  Yale 
University,  208N  Munk  School  for 
Global  Affairs,  1:30  to  3 p.m.  Asian 
Institute 

Rituals,  Death  and  the  Moral 
Practice  of  Medical  Futility. 
Wednesday,  April  28 

Shan  Mohammed,  lecturer,  Lawrence 
S.  Bloomberg  School  of  Nursing.  754 
Health  Sciences  Building.  Joint  Centre 
for  Bioethics 

Cell  Biomechanics 
and  Human  Disease  State. 

Friday,  April  30 

Prof.  Subra  Suresh,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  128  Mining 
Building.  2:10  p.m.  Mechanical  & 
Industrial  Engineering 

Hypoxia  Suppresses  Dermal 
Myofibroblast  Differentiation  by 
Reducing  Intracellular  Tension. 
Monday,  May  3 

Prof.  Boris  Hinz,  dentistry.  237 
FitzGerald  Building.  11:30  a.m.  Dentistry 

Women  and  Identity: 

Gender  and  Higher  Education 
in  1970s  South  Korea. 

Wednesday,  May  5 

Hae-Joung  Lee,  visiting  scholar.  Centre 
for  Women's  Studies  in  Education. 

2-227  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 
in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Noon 
to  1:30  p.m.  Women's  Studies  in 
Education,  OISE 

Priority  Setting  for  Expensive 
Biopharmaceuticals. 

Wednesday,  May  5 

Zahave  Rosenberg-Yunger,  post- 
doctoral fellow,  McMaster  University. 
754  Health  Sciences  Building.  3 to 
4:30  p.m.  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics 

Purification  of  mind  through 
mindfulness. 

Tuesday,  May  11 

Speaker:  meditation  master  Uda 
Iriyagama  Dhammajeeva  Thero. 

William  Doo  Auditorium,  45  Willcocks 
St.  7 to  9 p.m.  New  College  and 
Mahavihara 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Operatic  Mediation. 
Friday,  April  30 


One-day  symposium  explores  the 
workings  of  opera.  Featured  guests: 
Stephen  McClatchie,  Mount  Allison 
University  and  Clemens  Risi,  Freie 
Universitat,  Berlin;  Mary  Ann  Smart, 
University  of  California  Berkeley,  will 
bring  her  operatic  study  group  online 
via  videolink.  100  Jackman  Humanities 
Building,  170  St.  George  St.  Seating 
is  limited  and  registration  is  required; 
contact  Kimberly  Fairbrother  Canton  at 
k.fairbrother@utoronto.ca  to  register. 
Information:  www.humanities.utoronto.ca. 

A Literary  Dialogue  With  Japan: 
Who  We  Are  Through  Language. 
Friday,  April  30 

This  cross-cultural  event  — four 
stimulating  sessions  over  one  afternoon 
— brings  together  popular  Japanese 
writers  with  well-known  Canadian 
authors,  in  conversation  about 
literature,  language  and  freedom  of 
expression.  Featuring  Takashi  Atoda, 
Vincent  Lam,  Charles  Foran,  Jim  Asada, 
Katherine  Govier,  Ramsay  Cook,  Eto 
Mori,  Jane  Urquhart,  Patsay  Aldana, 
Janice  Gross  Stein,  Takeaki  Hori,  Joy 
Kogawa,  Emile  Martel,  John  Raison 
Saul  and  Haroon  Siddiqui.  Vivian  & 
David  Campbell  Conference  Facility, 
Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs.  1 to 
5:30  p.m.  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs, 
PEN  Canada,  Japan  PEN  and  Japan 
Foundation 

Social  Responsibility: 

Global  Health  Perspectives. 
Tuesday,  May  4 

Conference  themes:  Social 
Responsibility  to  Dismantle 
Stereotypes  of  Women  in  the  Health 
Sector;  Conscientious  Objection 
and  Professionalism;  North  and 
South  Social  Responsibility:  Building 
Partnerships;  Humanitarian  Emergency 
Response  as  Social  Responsibility: 
Doctors  Without  Borders,  Canada; 
Communication  Innovation  and  Social 
Responsibility:  Building  Global  Health 
Networks,  Advancing  Technology; 
International  Agencies'  Responsibilities 
and  Responses  to  Global  Health 
Challenges;  Canada's  Role  in  Global 
Health;  Academic  Institutions 
Contributing  to  Global  Health 
Education,  Research  and  Service: 

Local  and  International  Creative  Social 
Responsibility  for  Local  Communities 
and  International  Population.  Full 
program;  www.cih.utoronto.ca. 
Registration  $40,  students  $15; 


W# 


for  when  you  need  us 


Sometimes  you  need  a little  extra  care,  a 
touch  of  support.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for. 

• Retirement  living  in  downtown  Toronto 

• Conveniently  located  on  both  subway  lines 

• Full  services  available,  including  assisted  living 
and  continuum  of  care 

• Diverse  arts  & leisure  programs 


THE  annEx 

RETIREMENT  LIVING  BY  revera 


416-961-6446 
123  Spadina  Road 

reveraliving.com 

Revera:  Canadian  owned  since 
1961  with  over  200  locations. 


CaiHodayfor 
a complimentary 

private  toyr 

& consultation. 
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416-978-8849,  www.uofttix.ca.  Dalla 
Lana  School  of  Public  Health,  Joint 
Centre  for  Bioethics  and  Wilson  Centre 

In  the  Archives  and  on  the  Streets: 
The  'Return  to  the  Real’  in  Italian 
Fiction  of  the  New  Millennium. 
Friday,  May  7 and  Saturday,  May  8 

This  conference  will  address  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between 
literature  and  reality  that  has 
resurfaced  with  great  intensity  in 
the  critical  debate  on  contemporary 
fiction.  St.  Michael's  College,  Madden 
Auditorium,  Carr  Hall,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 
Information:  www.utoronto.ca/italian. 
Italian  Studies 

Developing  a Trusted  Cyber 
Infrastructure  for  Canadians. 
Wednesday,  May  12 

This  symposium  takes  up  questions 
from  a broad  range  of  perspectives; 
it  brings  together  researchers  from 
disparate  disciplines  as  well  as  experts 
from  the  private,  public  and  civil  society 
sectors  in  lively  panel  sessions  to  share 
research,  offer  insights  and  generally 
probe  the  challenges.  Keynote  speaker 
is  Stefan  Brands  of  Microsoft,  who 
will  speak  on  digital  credentials  and 
the  U-Prove  suite  of  technologies 
recently  released  by  Microsoft  under 
an  open  access  licence.  Information 
and  registration:  416-946-3398  or 
ipsi@utoronto.ca.  Identity,  Privacy  & 
Security  Institute 


FILMS 


Enemies  of  the  People. 
Wednesday,  May  3 

Film  screening;  Thet  Sambath  and 
Rob  Lemkin,  directors.  Isabel  Bader 


Theatre,  Victoria  University,  93  Charles 
St.  W.  1 1 :30  a.m.  Munk  School  for 
Global  Affairs  and  Hot  Docs  Canadian 
International  Documentary  Festival 


EXHIBITIONS 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Beyond  the  White  Wedding: 
Reinventing  Tradition. 

To  May  14 

The  white  wedding  is  a tradition 
practised  by  many  but  its  origins  are 
known  by  few.  This  exhibition  explores 
the  modern  interpretations  of  this 
tradition,  told  through  the  wedding 
stories  of  selected  couples  and  invites 
you  to  discover  the  history  of  the  white 
wedding  and  uncover  for  yourself 
the  significance  behind  the  tradition; 
mounted  by  Thomas  Kessler,  Marla 
Dobson  and  Nicola  Jago.  First  floor 
exhibition  area.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.;  Saturday, 

9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

REGIS  COLLEGE 
Devotio  Moderna: 

Perspectives  on  the  Sacred. 

To  May  17 

An  exhibition  of  modern  religious 
works  by  artists  Galina  Oussatcheva 
and  Farhad  Norgol-O'Neill.  Atrium. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:30  a.m. 
to  8:30  p.m.;  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Status  Update. 

To  May  19 

Master  of  visual  studies  curatorial 
studies  thesis  exhibitions.  Work  by 
Cheryl  Sourkes,  Melanie  Lowe,  Jennifer 
Marman  and  Daniel  Borins,  Annie 
Onyi  Cheung,  Robert  Lendrum;  curated 
by  Shauna  Thompson.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
To  May  29 

The  Brothel  Without  Walls. 

Second  anchor  show  for  Scotiabank 
CONTACT,  the  city-wide  photography 
festival,  this  exhibition  simultaneously 
considers  the  ways  in  which 
photography  informs  and  transforms 


COMMITTEES 


In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Policy  of  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  President  David  Naylor  has  appointed  a committee  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing. 
Professor  Sioban  Nelson  will  complete  her  term  as  dean  June  30;  she  is  eligible  for 
reappointment.  Members  are:  Professors  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost 
(chair);  Luc  De  Nil,  speech-language  pathology;  Ellen  Hodnett,  Michael  McGillion, 
Kelly  Metcalfe  and  Monica  Parry,  Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing;  David 
Mock,  Faculty  of  Dentistry;  and  Elizabeth  Smyth,  vice-dean  (programs).  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Ella  Ferris,  executive  vice-president  (programs)  and  chief 
nursing  executive,  St.  Michael's  Hospital;  Sandra  Langlands,  director,  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre;  Vicki  MacCrimmon,  director,  office  of  advancement, 
Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing;  Catherine  Maser,  lecturer,  Lawrence 
S.  Bloomberg  Faculty  of  Nursing;  Anna  Bazylewicz  and  Philiz  Goh,  undergraduate 
students,  and  Shan  Mohammed,  graduate  student,  Lawrence  S.  Bloomberg  Faculty 
of  Nursing;  and  Karima  Veiji,  alumna. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (academic  programs 
and  policy),  by  May  10;  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  President  David  Naylor  has  appointed  a committee  to  recommend 
a dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineering;  Professor  Cristina  Amon 
will  complete  her  term  as  dean  June  30;  she  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  Members 
are:  Professors  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost  (chair);  Susan  Andrews, 
civil  engineering;  Craig  Boutillier,  computer  science;  Brian  Corman,  dean.  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  Alis  Ekmekci,  U of  T Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies;  Ali 
Sheikholeslami,  electrical  and  computer  engineering;  Richard  Sommer,  John  H. 
Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape  & Design;  Steven  Thorpe,  materials 
science  and  engineering;  and  Christopher  Yip,  chemical  engineering  and  applied 
chemistry  and  Institute  of  Biomaterials  & Biomedical  Engineering;  and  Paul 
Cadario,  Trust  Fund  Quality  Assurance  & Compliance,  Work  Bank;  Sabrina  Tang, 
undergraduate  student,  mechanical  and  industrial  engineering;  Jason  Grenier, 
graduate  student,  electrical  and  computer  engineering;  Claire  Kennedy,  alumna; 
Sandra  Langlands,  director,  Gerstein  Science  Information  Centre;  Barbara  McCann, 
registrar.  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  & Engineering;  and  David  Whitaik  Lee,  graduate 
student.  Institute  of  Biomaterials  & Biomedical  Engineering. 

The  committee  would  welcome  comments  and  nominations  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  Helen  Lasthiotakis,  director  (academic  programs 
and  policy),  by  May  10;  Room  225,  Simcoe  Hall,  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


human  behaviour  while  recognizing  the 
influence  of  Marshall  McLuhan  on  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Probing  McLuhan. 

This  biographical  exhibition  hosted  by 
the  centre's  art  lounge  supports  the 
adjoining  The  Brothel  Without  Walls 
exhibition  by  examining  Marshall 
McLuhan's  life  and  thought  in  relation 
to  photography.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Gallery  hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


From  Dream  to  Reality: 

Letters  From  the  Lacor  Hospital, 
Uganda. 

Tuesday,  May  4 

Book  presentation  by  Dominique 
Corti  and  Odong  Emintone,  authors  of 
From  Dream  to  Reality,  question  and 
answer  session  to  follow.  St.  Michael's 
College,  Madden  Auditorium,  Carr  Hall, 
100  St.  Joseph  St.  6 to  8 p.m.  Italian 
Studies,  Frank  lacobucci  Centre  for 
Italian  Canadian  Studies  and  Consulate 
General  of  Italy 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  at 
the  Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  11  for  events  taking  place 
May  1 1 to  25:  Tuesday,  April  27 

Issue  of  May  25  for  events  taking  place 
May  25  to  June  8:  Tuesday,  May  11. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website  (www. 
events.utoronto.ca).  For  information 
regarding  the  Events  section  please 
contact  Ailsa  Ferguson  at  41 6-978-6981; 
ailsa.ferguson@utoronto.ca. 


|[graydon  hillJ 

"doming  soon!! 

Two  fabu!ous  Annex 

Katrina  McHugh 

properties,  could  be 
single  family  or  multi-unit. 

Sales  Representative 

Plus  fantastic  4-bedroom 

Committed  to  Service 

famHy  home  in 

Direct  Line:  416-833-5900 

Roncesvalles  Village. 

ktnchugh@gtaydoehlli.c<3m 

■wwuf.somethingdifferem.ca 

Call  for  details. 

GRAYDON  H11.1,  REALTY  LTD.,  BROKERAGE  . 


T24  Merton  Street,  Ste.  203,  Toronto,  ON  M4S  2Z2 
Tel.  416-922-1142  ' Fax.  416-922-1170 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 

FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon,  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  41 6-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 


Ml.  Evspesl  deslsepsiil 

Taste  omitnalayas 


We  Deliver! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

www.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


COMMITTEES 


Call  for  Nominations 

In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  the  provost  has  issued  a call  for  nominations  of  individuals  to  serve 
on  the  search  committee  that  will  advise  the  president  on  the  appointment  of  a 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  Professor  Catharine  Whiteside  will  complete  her 
fir.stterm  as  dean  June  30;  she  is  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  policy  mandates 
the  composition  of  the  committee  as  follows:  the  vice-president  and  provost  or 
representative  (chair);  three  to  five  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  faculty; 
one  to  three  students  of  the  faculty;  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies 
or  representative;  a librarian,  where  appropriate;  and  two  or  three  other  qualified 
scholars  from  within  or  outside  this  university  but  outside  the  faculty,  in  addition 
the  committee  may  include  an  alumnus/a,  a member  of  the  administrative  staff  and 
a senior  member  of  the  appropriate  professional  community. 

Nominations  for  the  committee  should  be  sent  by  May  5 via  the  vice-president 
and  provost's  website  online  form  at  www.provost.utoronto.ca/committees/ 
advisory/MED/MEDnom.htm.  Questions  should  be  directed  to  Helen  Lasthiotaks, 
director  (academic  programs  and  policy);  416-946-0501;  h.lasthiotakis@utoronto.ca. 


THE  ^dlsh  LECTURES  IN  ^hysicS  2010 
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Thursday  April  29th,  2:00  p.m.,  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium,  MS  2158,  King’s  College  Circle 

Lyman  Page 

Observing  the  Birth  of  the  Universe 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Princeton  University 

Maria  Zuber 
Water  on  the  Moon 

E A.  Griswold  Professor  of  Geophysics 
at  the  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Friday,  April  30th,  1:30  p.m.,  Koffler  Institute,  KP 108,  at  the  end  of  Bancroft  Avenue 

Maria  Zuber 

inside  the  Terrestrial  Planets 

£ A.  Griswold  Professor  of  Geophysics 
at  the  Massachussetts  Institute  of  Technology 
nniiiminiiiiMmnmminminmmimiinmnmmimjiinninniiiimmmiimi 

Lyman  Page  has  been  a leader  in  the  study  of  the  Cosmic  Microwave 
experiment  that  detected  anisotropies  simultaneously  with  the  COBE  satelii 
Barth  Netterfield,  and  the  pathbreaking  TOCO  in  Chile,  among  others.  He 
to  date,  t'ne  WMAP  satellite  launched  in  2001  which  has  determined  with 
of  batyonic  matter,  dark  matter  and  dark  energy,  the  geometry  of  the  urri 
our  observed  cosmic  structure.  He  leads  the  Atacama  Cosmology  Telesco; 
resolution.  Much  awarded,  Lyman  is  a Member  of  the  US  National  Acaden 
is  3 former  Packard  Fellow.  His  recent  book,  Finding  the  Big  Bang,  relates 
experiments  of  the  70s  and  80s.  and  the  modern  post-COBE  era  of  increas 

Maria  T.  Zuber  is  the  E.  A.  Griswold  Professor  of  Geophysics  at  the  Mass 
Atmospheric,  and  Pianelary  Sciences.  She  has  been  invofved  in  more  thai 
Mercury  and  several  asteroids.  The  topographic  map  of  Mars  produced 
accurate  topography  model  for  any  planet,  induding  Earth.  She  currently 
Laboratory  (GRAIL!  mission  that  wili  map  the  global  gravity  field  of  the 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Medal,  the  NASA  Scientific  Achievement  Met 
Award.  Professor  Zuber  served  on  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Imp' 
to  implement  the  President's  Vi,sion  for  Space  Exploration.  In  2002.  Discove 
in  2008  she  was  named  to  the  US  News/Harvard  Kennedy  School  List  of  A 
mitiniimmnimMinmmimimmmimnmimmunimiiniiiiimiiimimiimi 

Sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Physics, 
e-mail:  iyer@physics.utoronto.ca  or  vis 

Lyman  Page 

Testing  the  Standard  Model  of  Cosmology 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth  Professor  of  Physics 
at  Princeton  University 

mtmummimimmimmuimmimimimimfmjumtmnmumtuiiMimmim 

Background  for  over  two  decades,  beginning  with  a pioneering  balloon 
te,  through  the  famous  Saskatoon  experiment  with  his  then  graduate  student 
is  most  noted  for  his  critical  roie  in  the  most  successful  CM8  experiment 
high  accuracy  fundamental  cosmoiogical  parameters  encoding  the  amount 
verse,  and  the  nature  of  early  universe  density  fluctuations  that  grew  into 
re  experiment  in  Chile  probing  nonlinear  elements  of  the  CMB  at  very  high 
ty  of  Sciences,  a Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
he  history  of  CMB  theory  and  experiment,  its  discovery  in  the  60s,  the  early 
ng  precision. 

achusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  she  leads  the  Department  of  Earth, 
half  a dozen  NASA  planetary  missions  aimed  at  mapping  the  Moon,  Mars, 
ly  her  laser  altimeter  on  the  Mars  Global  Surveyor  spacecraft  is  the  most 
serves  as  Principal  investigator  of  the  NASA  Gravity  Recovery  and  interior 
Moon  at  higher  resolution  than  Earth.  Among  her  awards  ate  the  NASA 
al,  the  Horace  Mann  Medal,  the  Gilbert  Award  and  the  Carl  Sagan  Memorial 
ementation  of  United  Space  Exploration  Policy  tasked  with  conceiving  a plan 
r Magazine  named  her  one  of  the  5Q  most  important  women  in  science,  and 
merica's  Best  Leaders. 

iimiimsinmimiimimiiiHmimimmimmimiimumimiimmmiiimimiimi 

For  further  information,  call  (416)  978-7135, 
it  http://www.physics.utoronto.ca/welsh 
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’fepafing  ioctofal  stadaals  to  becooie  stewatds  of  tlieif  disciplioes 


BY  MARION  BOGO 

Whenever  I have  been  asked  to  address  doctoral 
students  in  workshops  for  teaching  assistants  I usually 
begin  by  describing  this  scenario.  “1  want  to  learn  how 
to  do  physics.  I don’t  have  the  time  to  read  the  texts 
and  I’m  not  really  interested  in  the  theories  or  ideas 
about  physics.  Just  tell  me  how  to  do  it.” 

The  audience  looks  at  me  quizzically,  likely  wonder- 
ing why  they  signed  up  for  this  session.  1 then  note 
that  this  attitude  would  be  considered  ridiculous  in  any 
discipline  — and  yet,  when  we  think  about  learning 
to  teach  in  the  university,  this  may  reflect  a prevalent 
view  of  needed  preparation.  The  argument  is.  If  1 am  a 
master  in  my  content  area,  then  give  me  some  “teach- 
ing tips”  and  1 can  function  in  an  academic  role  and 
effectively  teach  university  students. 

Paradoxically,  in  a university  — a community  of 
super-specialists  — many  of  us  are  amateurs  in  carrying 
out  a substantial  part  of  our  academic  role  — that 
of  university  educator.  Doctoral  education  pre- 
pares future  scholars  with  knowledge,  scholarly 
and  research  abilities  and  skills  to  carry  forward 
their  disciplines,  contribute  to  new  knowledge 
and  work  at  the  cutting  edge  of  their  fields. 

As  a result,  new  faculty  members  are  likely  well 
prepared  for  the  challenges  and  expectations  of 
research  and  scholarship.  An  academic  position, 
however,  entails  at  least  equal  attention  to  the 
role  of  educator:  teaching  students  in  large  classes 
and  small  seminars  and  supervising  of  master 
and  doctoral  students. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  Initiative  on  the  Doctorate,  high- 
lights the  fact  that  doctoral  education  involves  a 
broad  scholarly  responsibility  beyond  the  know- 
how to  complete  a thesis.  Students  are  being  pre- 
pared for  roles  as  stewards  of  the  discipline.  The 
2008  book.  The  formation  of  scholars:  Rethinking 
doctoral  education  for  the  twenty-hrst  century 
(San  Francisco,  CA:  Jossey-Bass),  notes,  “A  fully 
formed  scholar  should  be  capable  of  generating 
and  critically  evaluating  new  knowledge;  of  con- 
serving the  most  important  ideas  and  findings 
that  are  a legacy  of  past  and  current  work;  and  of 
understanding  how  knowledge  is  transforming 
the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  engaging  in  the 
transformational  work  of  communicating  their 
knowledge  responsibly  to  others.”  Teaching  is  embed- 
ded and  explicit  in  this  view  of  doctoral  education  and 
elaborated  on  as  djmamic  and  transformative  so  that 
“new  learners  can  meaningfully  engage  with  it.” 

It  is  useful  to  view  teaching  as  a professional  prac- 
tice. Teachers  or  educators  must  integrate  substantive 
knowledge  about  the  subject  area  being  taught  with 
a set  of  interrelated  pedagogical  concepts.  Individual 
instmctors  also  develop  their  own  unique  styles  and 
comfort  in  delivering  their  subject  matter  in  a way  that 
effectively  engages  students  in  learning.  Scholars  inves- 
tigating professional  practices  note  that  such  activities 
require  both  science  and  art. 

With  regard  to  teaching,  science  refers  to  the  concep- 
tual frameworks  and  empirical  work  about  pedagogy 
or  andragogy  in  general  and  teaching  and  learning 
in  higher  education  and  in  one’s  specific  discipline. 
Related  is  an  ever  growing  inventory  of  educational 
strategies  and  activities  that  teachers  utilize,  such  as 
problem-based  learning,  inquiry  approaches,  student- 
centered  learning,  use  of  small  group  discussion 
and  projects,  case  studies,  simulation  and  so  forth. 
Technology  provides  ever-increasing  new  devices  for 
classroom-based  and  online  learning, 
a Art  refers  to  the  unique  style  of  instmctors  as  they 

blend  their  knowledge  of  their  disciplines  and  the 
material  they  seek  to  convey  with  their  own 
approaches  to  engaging  with  students  individually 
and  in  classrooms.  The  latter  involves  managing  the 


dynamics  in  diverse  classrooms  including  the  tensions 
and  mptures  that  inevitably  occur.  All  of  this  is  com- 
bined with  a commitment  to  continuously  improving 
one’s  educational  practice. 

If  we  tmly  take  preparation  for  the  role  of  educator  as 
seriously  as  we  do  for  roles  in  scholarship  and  research, 
what  might  doctoral  programs  look  like? 

A brief  and  likely  not  exhaustive  review  of  activi- 
ties for  doctoral  students  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
finds  a number  of  university-wide  and  division  and/ 
or  department  offerings.  Cross-division  teaching 
programs  for  doctoral  students  include  the  course 
Teaching  in  Higher  Education,  (known  as  THE  500), 
offered  at  Woodsworth  College.  Through  didactic  and 
experiential  activities  in  this  course,  doctoral  students 
and  post-doctoral  fellows  are  provided  with  a learn- 
ing environment  and  stmcture  to  gain  knowledge  and 
achieve  a personal  integrated  approach  to  teaching. 
The  course  also  includes  a teaching  practicum. 


The  teaching  assistants’  training  program,  part  of 
the  Centre  for  Teaching  Support  and  Innovation’s 
programming,  offers  workshops  on  a wide  range  of 
teaching  topics  and  a certificate  program  for  graduate 
students  that  include  microteaching,  in-class  obser- 
vations and  the  preparation  of  a teaching  dossier. 
Likewise,  addressing  preparation  for  the  entirety  of  the 
academic  role,  the  graduate  professional  skills  program 
administered  by  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies  assists 
doctoral  students  to  become  fully  prepared  for  their 
future  careers  by  encouraging  students  to  document 
their  participation  in  a range  of  professional  develop- 
ment activities  in  return  for  a citation  on  their  graduate 
transcripts. 

Increasingly,  university-wide  programs  are  supple- 
mented by  discipline-specific  programs  and  courses 
for  doctoral  students  that  support  their  preparation  as 
future  teachers.  As  scholarship  and  research  in  educa- 
tion in  particular  fields  has  flourished  doctoral  students 
and  faculty  members  have  access  to  a body  of  pedagogi- 
cal literature  that  incorporates  the  substantive  intel- 
lectual challenges,  issues  and  debates  in  their  subject 
areas.  Moreover,  in  such  courses  and  seminars  students 
can  produce  scholarly  contributions  for  presentation  at 
conferences  or  for  specialized  journals.  Many  doctoral 
programs  at  the  University  of  Toronto  have  developed 
an  array  of  educational  opportunities  to  prepare  the 
next  generation  of  academics  who  will  steward  their 
disciplines  through  their  teaching  practices. 


Common  to  courses  and  programs  are  bodies  of 
theoretical  and  empirical  knowledge  to  guide  teaching 
and  provide  conceptual  frameworks  to  understand  suc- 
cesses and  challenges  in  one’s  work.  Given  the  empha- 
sis on  teaching  as  a practice,  these  courses  include  an 
opportunity  to  actually  teach  and  to  gain  feedback.  As 
well  there  are  opportunities  for  reflection  and  linkage 
of  theory  and  practice. 

For  example,  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  in  its  prospective  professors  in  training 
program,  prepares  graduate  students  for  all  aspects  of 
an  academic  position  and  includes  a teaching  compo- 
nent in  a course  on  teaching  and  learning  in  engineer- 
ing, while  the  Factor-Inwentash  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
offers  a course  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
in  Social  Work  that  includes  teaching  sessions  as  well  as 
an  elective  internship. 

Learning  from  internship  and  observation  of 
others  derives  from  observing  an  experienced  teacher 
accompanied  by  debriefing  soon  after  the  teach- 
ing episode.  Similarly,  when  doctoral  students 
engage  in  teaching  episodes  that  are  observed  by 
the  course  instructor  or  teaching  mentor  they  are 
also  discussed.  Recording  the  teaching  session  for 
later  viewing  can  provide  information  for  a more 
reflective  observation  and  analysis.  Doctoral  stu- 
dents in  such  internships  have  also  commented 
favourably  on  learning  gleaned  from  peer  con- 
sultation where  recordings  or  critical  classroom 
incidents  are  presented  for  analysis,  feedback 
and  problem-solving. 

Course-based  learning  activities  can  also  be 
supplemented  with  individual  learning.  Research 
assistantships  or  support  for  research  on  educa- 
tion in  the  discipline  is  provided  to  doctoral 
students  interested  in  investigating  specific 
pedagogical  issues  with  higher  education 
presentations  encouraged  and  supported.  The 
requirement  for  a teaching  portfolio  could  also 
be  instituted,  similar  to  a comprehensive  exami- 
nation or  paper  prior  to  conducting  one’s  doc- 
toral research.  It  would  include  specific  materials 
and  analysis  of  a range  of  educational  activities 
that  culminate  in  a collection  that  articulates  the 
student’s  educational  philosophy  and  plans  for 
professional  development.  The  process  of 
producing  the  portfolio  would  assist  in  career 
development  and  provide  the  student  with  a 
product  for  use  in  job  searches. 

Departmental  attention  and  support  for  faculty 
members  to  enhance  their  teaching  obviously  provides 
the  most  influential  impact.  When  departments  expect 
value  and  recognize  teaching  excellence  and  offer  and 
encourage  useful  continuing  professional  development 
for  faculty  and  instructors,  doctoral  students  will  gain 
from  their  own  experiences  as  students  in  classes,  semi- 
nars, laboratories  and  as  supervisees. 

Modelling  effective  teaching  is  a powerful  teacher. 
Providing  explicit  teaching  about  teaching  further 
solidifies  learning  and  makes  principles  transparent  and 
accessible  in  a way  that  can  be  incorporated  into  a doc- 
toral student’s  own  style.  Through  our  collective  atten- 
tion to  teaching  at  the  University  of  Toronto  our  hope 
is  that  our  graduates  will  be  well  prepared  for  their  roles 
as  professional  educators  in  higher  education,  stewards 
of  their  discipline  and  able  to  articulate  how  they  “do” 
teaching. 

Marion  Bogo  is  a professor  at  the  Factor-Inwentash 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  and  a member  of  the  President's 
Teaching  Academy.  The  Teaching  Academy  was  founded 
in  2006 and  consists  of  members  who  have  received 
the  President's  Teaching  Award,  the  highest  honour  for 
teaching  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  While  individual 
members  of  the  academy  serve  as  teaching  ambassadors, 
the  collective  advances  teaching  as  a valued  pillar  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 


MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


